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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE GLORIOUS FOURTH 


AVING been invited to deliver a 

Fourth of July oration, and be- 
ing obliged to decline, I feel the 
urge, prompted no doubt by the in- 
vitation, to write something of what 
I would say if 1 were to make the 
speech. Any reader who thinks 
all Fourth of July stuff must be 
buncombe, may skip the next few 
pages. 


[* these days when nationalism— 
even a moderate, reasonable na- 
tionalism—is reprobated because it 
seems to interfere with the inter- 
nationalism now in vogue, it may 
seem disloyal (to something or 
other) to recall what 
happened in Phila- 
delphia on July 4th, 
a hundred and sev- 
enty-one years ago. I remember 
reading when I was a young man a 
contemptuous opinion of the Dec- 
laration of Independence by an 
American. He was (you guessed 
it) a university professor. He re- 
ferred to the Charter of our Liber- 
ties as “an exercise in spectacular 
rhetoric.” In those simple days it 
was shocking to learn that an 


“Spectacular 
Rhetoric”? 


American, and especially one in a 
position to indoctrinate youth, could 
make sport of the document which 
contains the basic principles of our 
government. The professor’s words 
(there were more of them but all to 
the same effect) created in the 
mind of us simple folk the same 
impression we might have received 
if we had come upon the sacrilegious 
anomaly of a Catholic priest on ac- 
tive work who didn’t believe in the 
Mass. Later on, such anti-Ameri- 
can, anti-patriotic utterances be- 
came frequent and familiar, and 
therefore lost their power to shock. 
We became hardened. But to this 
day I retain the conviction that 
such men as that 
pedagogue are more 
harmful to the Re- 
public than if they 
were so many Bene- 
dict Arnolds. As I write that name, 
the thought strikes me that per- 
haps the archtraitor himself is now 
no longer held in dishonor. I know 
a book and a play in which Judas 
is the hero and Jesus the criminal. 
If Judas has been rehabilitated, 
why not Benedict Arnold? After 
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all, what is the standard of vice or 
of virtue today? Do not the profes- 
sors tell us that our traditional 
touchstones of good and bad, true 
and false, right and wrong are no 
longer valid? 

However, it still seems to me that 
the greatest enemy of America is 
the American who doesn’t believe 
in America. We cannot tell him to 
“go back where he came from” be- 
cause he came from here. But if 
he had a sense of decency he would 
look the world over, discover some 
political system more congenial to 
him than ours, and follow Old Bill’s 
advice, “If you know a better ’ole 
go to it.” 


HAVE perhaps on two or three 
occasions in a long and wide ex- 
perience and acquaintance with all 
sorts of persons, met a man who 
would have liked to be a Catholic 
but felt that he should stay where 


he was so that he could Catholicize 
others. On these occasions I have 
cited Newman who in a mood of 
wrath at the charge that he had re- 
mained at Oxford to influence the 
undergraduates after he had come 
to the conclusion that the Catho- 
lic religion was true, wrote the 
Apologia to demonstrate that the 
accusation was false. To continue 
as a member of. an 
ecclesiastical institu- 
tion in which one 
no longer believes is 
a continuing sin. 
But there are Ameri- 
cans who live and move and have 
their being in a land which they 
say they despise. They ridicule the 
political system which has made 
their life possible, comfortable, even 
luxurious. Such as these will. pay 
no attention to the Fourth of July 
except perhaps to make some mean 
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little joke about people unsophisti- 
cated enough to be patriotic. To 
such as they I would say what New- 
man said at last to Kingsley who 
had made the charge which occa- 
sioned the Apologia: “Away with 
you and fly into space.” 


R_ those, however, who love 

America with all her faults | 
should like to put down a few 
thoughts on “The Glorious Fourth.” 
The thoughts, of course, cannot be 
original. But since, year after year, 
we make religious meditations on 
ancient truths, why not year after 
year repeat the same ideas about 
Freedom and Independence? 


— first point I would make is 
that there must be something in 
the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United 
States which makes for stability, 
permanence, survival, in a world 
that has now for a hundred years 
been undergoing radical changes 
with bewildering velocity. 

The Europeans of the eighteenth 
century didn’t see that fact and 
wouldn’t have believed it. They 
didn’t concede us a chance to. sur- 
vive a decade, not to 
say a century. The 
Declaration seemed 
to them merely an 
anti-monarchical screed composed 
by a semi-educated, inexperienced, 
rash little group of malcontents, 
backed more or less firmly by a 
population largely illiterate, “colo- 
nials” (spoken with contempt) with 
fanatical devotion to individual free- 
dom, that is to say to anarchy. The 
idea that these gentlemen déclassés 
and these uncouth backwoodsmen 
could coalesce to form a nation 
was in itself ridiculous. When, 
furthermore, racial antagonisms 
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were considered: English, Irish, 
Dutch, German, Swedes; and the 
religious element: Nonconformists, 
members of the Church of England, 
Roman Catholics, 
with a considerable 
sprinkling of deists 
and atheists — the 
absurdity of believ- 
ing that such heterogeneous ele- 
ments could fuse to form a nation 
became so great as to be preposter- 
ous. The United States of America 
was an experiment, ridiculous, fan- 
tastic, impossible. 


Impossible 
Combina- 
tion 


HIRTEEN years later, when the 

Constitution appeared, it seemed 
to Europeans as absurd as the Dec- 
laration. “This sort of thing,” 
they said, “will never do. It scouts 
political principles proved indis- 
pensable by a thousand years of 
practice, and puts newfangled no- 
tions in their place. There is 
enough dynamite [or would they 
have said gunpowder?] in that 
document to blow to 
bits even a govern- 
ment bound together 
with ancient tradi- 
tions, political and religious. But 
why bother with these Americans? 
Why discuss their fantastic scheme? 
Leave them alone. When their in- 
coherent system falls apart, and 
Spain and France threaten to take 
them over, the Americans will be 
eager to seek forgiveness and re- 
instatement in the mother coun- 
try.” 


A Prophecy 
That Failed 


HE “mother country,” however, 
did not wait for the “inevitable” 


to happen. Convinced that there 
had been some fluke about Ameri- 
can victory in the Revolutionary 
War (in our day the explanation is 
that the German King of England 
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was fighting his own English sub- 
jects at home and abroad!), Eng- 
land tried a second time, from 1812 
to 1815, to destroy the experiment 
which she had declared would dis- 
integrate of itself. After that sec- 
ond effort she should have learned 
to stay out of our affairs. But she 
tried a third time, from 1861 to 
1865, while we were in the midst of 
our greatest trial. In 1916 the Eng- . 
lish made a great hue and cry about 
the Irish who had taken as a slogan, 
“England’s predicament is _ Ire- 
land’s opportunity.” But England 
had used the same tactics if not the 
same slogan when the States, North 
and South were locked in a death 
grapple. With no sentiment of 
chivalry or even of common de- 
cency, she did what she could, not 
to help the South, but to ruin both 
North and South. 


ONE the less, we survived, and 
now it is the British Empire 
that is threatened with dissolution. 
The process of disintegration is 
rather far advanced. “Liquidation” 
seems not unlikely. 
If it does not occur, 
or if it is postponed, 
no small part of the 
credit will be due to 
the help of the impossible prepos- 
terous political experiment of 1776, 
which the English tried three times 
to destroy. 


We Came 
Through. 
Will They? 


BVIOUSLY there must be some- 
thing in the Declaration and 

the Federal Constitution, as well as 
in the character of 
the American people, 
to account for our 
survival, not to say 
our swift ascent to the position of 
leader of the world. What is it? If 
I were making a Fourth of July 
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speech I would try to answer that 
question. 

I think I know the answer. The 
preamble to the Declaration has 
time and again been shown to be 
a Catholic document. Thirty years 
ago Alfred O’Rahilly in Studies, a 
learned quarterly written largely 
by Maynooth men, brought to the 
attention of Ireland, and hence of 
Europe, the fact previously noted 
by Gaillard Hunt, of the Library 
of Congress at Washington, that 
Thomas Jefferson through Algernon 
Sidney had borrowed from Cardi- 
nals Bellarmine and Suarez, par- 
ticularly from Bellarmine’s contro- 
versy with King James of England 
who upheld the unqualified doc- 
trine of the divine right of kings. 
Those articles of O’Rahilly and 
Hunt have been repeated and popu- 
larized by many Catholic writers. 
Their thesis has been attacked, and 
attempts have been made to dis- 
count the importance of parallel 
passages in Jefferson and Bellar- 
mine. But to me the similarities, 
indeed the identities remain signifi- 
cant. 

At any rate, the primary doctrine 
of the Declaration and of the Bill 
of Rights in the Constitution, the 
doctrine of the inviolability of the 
human person, is Catholic. It dates 
back of Jefferson and Sidney to Bel- 
larmine and Suarez; back of them 
to St. Thomas Aquinas; and of 
course ultimately to 
the Gospels. Walter 
Lippmann has writ- 
ten (I quote from 
memory but I hope with substan- 
tial accuracy), “unless you accept 
the revelation committed to the 
Mediterranean World nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, and unless, further, 
you accept philosophia perennis 
you have no ground upon which to 
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base a demand for the Rights of 
Man.” That revelation and that 
philosophy (our philosophy) is in 
the Declaration and Constitution. 
And such, I venture to believe, is 
the cause of our permanence and 
our progress. 


O Fourth of July speaker this 
year could be acquitted of in- 
sincerity if he did not admit that we 
are now in serious danger of aban- 
doning the principles we have hith- 
erto upheld with at least a fair de- 
gree of fidelity. We have gone in 
for intervention in the affairs of 
foreign nations. Such intervention 
involves compromise, and compro- 
mise is too often a euphemism for 
surrender. To enter, for example, 
into a secret com- 
mitment with such 
an enemy of the 
democratic principle 
as Josef Stalin, or 
for that matter, a secret commit- 
ment with any ruler or diplomat, 
would be thoroughly un-American. 
Even such a presumably defensible 
action as helping Greece or Turkey 
or China may lead to upholding 
tyranny. We run the risk of placing 
an obstacle in the way of the attain- 
ment of liberty by small peoples 
who, on our principles, have as 
much right to rebel as we had in 
1776. 

By adopting the policy of inter- 
vention, or by practicing interven- 
tion without proclaiming the pol- 
icy, is in itself a violation of our 
traditions and a re- 
pudiation — tacit if 
not explicit—of the 
advice handed down 
to us from the 
Founding Fathers, accepted and re- 
peated by leaders as late as Wood- 
row Wilson up to 1917 and Frank- 
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lin D. Roosevelt up to 1940, the 
advice not to meddle in the intermi- 
nable controversies of foreign na- 
tions. Conditions being what they 
are in this world, such meddling is 
impossible without compromising 
—to speak more honestly abandon- 
ing—what we have represented and 
exemplified from the day we were 
born as a nation. 


[' is a recognized principle among 
preachers that we cannot save 
the world by becoming like the 
world. What is good theology is 
good statesmanship. We cannot 
save’ Europe or Asia by adopting 
European or Asiatic methods of di- 
plomacy, playing the game as the 
others play it. In fact we cannot 
play that game. It is not our game. 
Orientals and Europeans can “run 
rings around us” in that game. See 
how foolish the wily Stalin has 
made us look. The temptation is 
to try to beat him at 
his own game, but 
to do so we should 
have to abandon 
moral principle. To 
abandon moral principle would be 
to confess the failure of the Great 
American Experiment. If we are to 
play the game of internationalism, 
we must insist that our rules be 
adopted. Such a statement sounds 
arrogant. Our insistence upon 
moral principle—the principle up- 
on which our political system has 
been built—will be considered naive 
or hypocritical, and in either case 
insufferable. But if we abandon 
our own principles, the Declaration 
of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights in our Constitution will be 
like so much waste paper. In that 
case not only the Republic but our 
type of civilization will have ceased. 
God grant it be not so. 


Yet 
Preserve 
Principle? 
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ENLIGHTENMENT FROM ELEANOR 


HAVE a confession to make. I 


have been delinquent in my duty 
as analyst and appraiser of what 
is going on in the world. I have 
neglected an important source— 
must I say the most important 
source—of information and illumi- 
nation on current history. I cannot 
even allege inadvertence; there has 
probably been a modicum of an- 
tipathy or even of contempt in my 
refusal to take advantage of an op- 
portunity that has now for some 
years been open to all who desire 
to understand world events. To 
come to the shame- 
ful fact without 
more beating about 
the bush, I have neglected Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s column. How much I 
have missed, what grievous harm I 
have done myself and what injus- 
tice I have inflicted upon my read- 
ers, no one can say but those who 
have conscientiously and even re- 
ligiously scrutinized the column 
that carried for years the familiar 
by-line, “My Day.” 

How much important informa- 
tion Mrs. Roosevelt absorbed from 
intimate contact with her late hus- 
band, we who were not of the inner 
circle can never know. But she did 
not rely solely upon what was com- 
municated to her from the Chief 
Source of knowledge. I have often 
been told (though now I admit that 
at the time I did not pay strict at- 
tention) of the depth of the riches 
of her own intelligence, the sure 
swift play of her mind ranging over 
the field of world events, and the 
penetrating judgment with which 
she evaluated the news of the day 
as it poured forth in ever-increas- 
ing volume. The advantage of all 
this I lost because I was so preju- 
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diced that I did not peruse with 
utmost care the comment which 
with such prodigal generosity and 
at so great inconvenience to herself 
(considering her travels, her lec- 
tures, her social engagements) she 
has for so long a time spread be- 
fore her worshipful public. 

All this—my fault and my loss— 
I came to realize in one illuminating 
flash when on June 6, 1947 (red 
letter day) while I was hurriedly 
scanning the evening paper, my eye 
caught the caption, 
“Ado About Russia, 
by Eleanor Roose- 
velt.” “Ho Ho, what’s this,” said I 
to myself (with what I now see to 
have been shameful levity). “Does 
the lady intend a reference to the 
Bard’s ‘Much Ado About Nothing’? 
Would she have us infer that our 
relations with Russia are of no more 
importance than those recorded so 


Awakening 


jauntily in Shakespeare’s fantas- 


tic comedy?” I stopped, I read, 
I learned. “Fear of Russia has 
grown,” said Mrs. Roosevelt, “and 
no one knows exactly why.” With 
that one brief sentence the illusions, 
and with them the fears from which 
I had suffered, fell away. From that 
moment my mind was at ease and 
my heart comforted. If we don’t 
know why we fear, why should we 
fear? Is not the emptiest of all fears 
the one for which we have no recog- 
nizable reason? There leaped to 
my mind the title of a motion pic- 
ture, Suddenly It’s Spring. As I 
read Mrs. Roosevelt’s assuring sen- 
tence, suddenly it was spring. The 
sun shone warmly, zephyrs soothed 
my brow, the hope of peace blos- 
somed in my heart. All was well 
with the world. 

Another comforting thought came 
slowly to my mind. “What,” I said 
to myself, “what are Mrs. Roose- 
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velt’s words but the reaffirmation 
of her late husband’s aphorism, 
‘We have nothing to fear but fear.’ ” 
The searching wisdom of that utter- 
ance had hitherto escaped me, but 
now I wonder how I could have 
failed to realize it as axiomatic. 
Must I confess not only moral de- 
linquency but intellectual obtuse- 
ness? I had considered Mr. Roose- 
velt’s “nothing to fear but fear” a 
mere oratorical embellishment, a 
formula for use in mass-hypnotism. 
But now that Mrs. 
Roosevelt has sup- 
plied its comple- 
ment, “We know 
not why we fear,” an 
understanding of the 
full meaning of the two axioms has 
been vouchsafed to me. Fear has 
been dispelled; fear of Russia, fear 
of Communism, fear of another 
World War, the three great fears 
have been demonstrated unsubstan- 
tial. We can now relax in comfort 
and security. But can we ever pay 
the debt we owe to the Roosevelts 
for so great a boon as the casting 
out of all fear? 


“For This 
Relief 
Much 
Thanks” 
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“BEDEVILED” WASHINGTON 


IVE days after Eleanor’s com- 

forting little piece on “Ado 
About Russia,” Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick (zenith to Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s nadir in the world of jour- 
nalism) commenced a column with 
the disconcerting statement, “The 
question that bedevils Washington 
is what to do to stop the successive 
moves of the Soviet Government to 
organize and control central and 
southeastern Europe.” “Bedevils” 
is a strong word and I dare say that 
because of it, Eleanor would call 
Anne an alarmist. I have not found 
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her so. Indeed the one fault I 
might possibly find with Anne’s 
column is its passionless objectiv- 
ity. She leads all others in the art 
of conveying information without 
injecting personal views, not to say 
resorting to hysteria. Sometimes I 
find myself wishing that she would 
for once take over 
the role of a prophet, 
and shout a little. I 
am sure she knows 
a lot to shout about. But she goes 
her own quiet way. So, when such 
a word as “bedevils” appears in her 
column, it would seem to presage 
something rather alarming. Sure 
enough, in that piece for June 11th, 
she says: 

“Moscow does not conceal her 
aim of installing obedient govern- 
ments and controlling the economic 
life of the countries she has ‘won.’ 
All the Slav states are now in line. 
So is Rumania. . . . Hungary and 
Austria, always part of the West 
and more resistant than the others 
to an eastward orientation, are the 
last to be incorporated. But now 
that Hungary has fallen under the 
power of the Communists the full 
pressure will be turned on Austria. 
... The early success of the Hun- 
garian coup frightens the Vienna 
Government and shakes confidence 
in the power of the West to prevent 
a similar seizure of power in Aus- 
tria when the armies withdraw. 
Such helplessness to back up words 
with acts shakes confidence every- 
where and strengthens the tendency 
to give in to Soviet pressure. After 
Austria comes Italy, for if the pol- 
icy wins in eastern Europe it will 
not stop there.” All of which 
would seem to indicate that Mrs. 
McCormick does not share the se- 
rene Rooseveltian confidence that 
we have nothing to fear but fear 
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and that no one seems to know why 
we fear Russia. 

Putting aside now, all persiflage 
about Mrs. Roosevelt’s assumed 
nonchalance, let us say plainly that 
Russian encroachment southward 
and eastward and westward is pos- 
sibly the greatest danger our civi- 
lization has known since the bar- 
barian invasions or the Islamic con- 
quests. When that latter calamity 
occurred, saints and prophets ran 
up and down and across Europe 
crying a crusade. They felt that 
the menace could be fought only 
with flesh and blood. In the pres- 
ent emergency we Americans seem 
to think that we can sit at home in 
comfort, and indeed in luxury, and 
stop the tidal wave of barbarism by 
a counter-inundation of American 
dollars. Of all the 
delusions that have Buying 
ever possessed the Off the 
mind of “statesmen” 
this is perhaps the 
wildest and silliest—that so sweep- 
ing and powerful a fanaticism as 
Communism can be countered by 
the expenditure of money. Over 
there they laugh at us—laugh at 
and despise us—because of our con- 
fidence in the “Almighty Dollar.” 
They used to say that we loved and 
adored dollars merely because we 
accumulated them. Now they al- 
lege a different proof that we look 
upon gold as God: we attribute to 
it the power to work miracles. 
Meanwhile the Europeans accept 
our bounty and despise us. We 
send the gold and they siphon it 
off — most of it—to our enemy. 
Communists in France, Italy, Hun- 
gary, Austria, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
must exclaim, “What fools these 
Americans be!” 

As for Russia, she grabs off a 
country here and there, then sits 
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back, bides her time, waits, teases 
us, plays fast and loose with her 
promises, kids us along with an 
occasional apparent concession, re- 
ceives our letters containing such 
expressions as “outrage,” as in the 
case of Hungary; “intimidation,” 
“coercion,” suppression,” “viola- 
tion of compact,” as in the case of 
Poland; passes them around, I sup- 
pose, from Commissar to Commis- 
sar, who say one to another what- 
ever is Russian for “Get a load of 
this,” or “Wouldn’t that hand 
you a laugh?” and finally, “So 
what?” 


_ 
—_— 





WHILE Russia LAUGHS 


NE recent sample of the incredi- 
ble and “impossible” American 
naiveté appears in a Washington 
news dispatch for June 10th. Read 
it and weep; the Russians read it 


and laugh: 

“Political conditions affecting the 
economic status of prospective bor- 
rowing nations are well within the 
scope of inquiry of fact-finding mis- 
sions sent abroad by the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. . . . The explanation 
was offered in con- 
nection with the an- 
nouncement of the 
departure for Poland 
tomorrow of a four- 
member group of 
experts to make a six weeks’ inves- 
tigation of economic conditions for 
World Bank guidance in handling 
Poland’s application for a $600,- 
000,000 four-year reconstruction 
loan. 

“In accepting this invitation the 
bank has advised the Polish Gov- 
ernment that the purpose of the 
visit is solely to obtain information 
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of a general exploratory nature and 
carries no implication whatever as 
to what action the bank may here- 
after take in regard to such a loan.” 

Which, being translated out of 
diplomatic jargon into Anglo-Saxon 
means: We have poured hundreds 
of millions into Poland. Poland 
has none the less gone Russian. 
Having gone Russian after receiv- 
ing hundreds of millions, Poland 
now asks for 600 millions more. 
Six months ago we wrote to Poland 
complaining that the January elec- 
tions were fraudulent. Unabashed, 
Poland (that is Russia) now asks 
for 600 million dollars. So we send 
over a “fact finding commission” to 
see if there are in Poland any po- 
litical conditions which would make 
it unwise to let Poland (that is 
Russia) “borrow” another 600 mil- 
lion. But with the utmost refine- 
ment of courtesy we explain that 
the investigation is “exploratory” 
and that our Polish (Russian) 
friends must not presume that we 
have the slightest intention of re- 
jecting their petition! When Stalin 
in the Kremlin saw that dispatch | 
am sure he slapped one of his bud- 
dies on the back and shouted, “Can 
you beat it!” “Beat it? Can you 
believe it!” 


N that same column of Anne 

O’Hare McCormick’s on June 
11th, occurs a sentence, thrown in 
casually and quite without empha- 
sis, which casts light upon the Rus- 
sian mentality and 
also, I fear, upon 
the new American 
diplomatic morality. 
The Russians, Mrs. McCormick ex- 
plains, consider that they have a 
right to Austria and Hungary be- 
cause “at terrific cost they liberated 
from Hitler the lands they claim as 
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within their sphere and they see no 
reason why this claim should not 
be recognized. The way they argue 
was illustrated in the discussions 
over eastern Poland that took place 
after the German invasion put them 
on the Allied side of the war. ‘We 
cannot be penalized for being on 
your side,’ they said, ‘by giving up 
the territory we bargained for with 
the Germans.’ ” 

So! if your neighbor bursts into 
your house to save you from being 
murdered, your wife from being 
raped and your children from be- 
ing carried off into slavery, in rec- 
ompense you surrender your house, 
yourself, your wife and your chil- 
dren to the rescuer. Such is Rus- 
sian logic, Russian ethics, Russian 
concept of international relation- 
ships. - 

But what should concern us is not 
the Russian but the American con- 
cept of just compensation for a Big 
Power that “liberates” a Little 
Power. Did Franklin D. Roosevelt 
acting for us at Yalta, accept the 

Russian view? Did 
Please! he sign any agree- 
Please! ! ment which could 

be interpreted by the 
wily Stalin as acceptance of what 
now turns out to be Russia’s claim 
to Austria, Hungary, the Balkans 
and the rest? What did really hap- 
pen at Yalta? Will no man tell us? 
Must we remain in the dark even 
now when we are faced with the 
need of making decisions as to what 
we shall do in those parts of the 
world? In this matter we can re- 
ceive no help from the reports 
brought back by President Roose- 
velt himself. He assured us that 
he had made no secret pacts or 
commitments at Yalta, yet when 
Stalin confronted the members of 
the American Delegation to the 


Moscow Conference with evidence 
that he and Mr. Roosevelt had made 
secret pacts and commitments our 
representatives sat silent. 

So much for ethics. Now for a 
dish of logic with a little ethics on 
the side. Stalin, bargaining with 
Hitler, got the promise of control 
of eastern and southern Europe as 
well as a good big chunk of Poland, 
if he would sit tight when the Nazis 
moved against the Poles. He kept 
his part of the bargain. He got part 
of the price. Now he insists that 
(as Mrs. McCormick says) the Rus- 
sians “cannot be penalized for be- 
ing afterwards on the side of the 
Allies”! We—the Allies — must 
make good the rest of the bargain 
between Hitler and Stalin! Logic? 
Lunacy! But in these days who 
shall distinguish logic from lunacy? 
The more important question, how- 
ever, is this: have we no modern 
Isaias to stand up and say, “Your 
covenant with hell shall not stand!” 


ie all this matter of the Ribbentrop- 

Molotov pact, and its perhaps 
equally vicious sequence, the pact 
of Yalta, is to be considered so much 
water under the bridge, the ques- 
tion still remains —two questions 
remain — shall we accept Russia’s 
view of the price to be paid for “lib- 
erating” Austria and Hungary? If 
not, what are we to do about it? 
Wash our hands of Hungary’s case 
and of Austria’s case as we have 
washed our hands of Poland’s case? 
If in conscience (pardon the archa- 
ism “conscience”!) we cannot per- 
mit Russia to take over the central 
and eastern European countries, 
and if we cannot revert to our aban- 
doned policy of isolationism, what, 
then, remains which we can do? 
Write a letter? Cry “outrage”? 
And then what? Does anyone know 
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the answer to that persistent ques- 
tion which occurs in these col- 
umns month after month? Does 
any reader claim —no, not claim 
but even imagine—that any man in 
America even the President or the 
Secretary of State knows what we 
are to do if this time Russia 
thumbs her nose at us, as she has 
done a dozen times before? To me 
it seems the lowest depth of na- 
tional humiliation to cry “outrage” 
and then subside. There have been 
outrages before and there will be 
outrages again. Doz- 
ens of them. Have 
we fulfilled our duty 
when we have cried 
“outrage”? The lat- 
est outrage (unless one has occurred 
between the time of the writing of 
these lines and their appearance) 
the outrage in Hungary took place 
on May 30th. It is now June 25th, 


Sermons, 
Not 
Sanctions? 


and all we have done is utter a pro- 


test and make an intimation—not a 
threat mind you, not promises, but 
an intimation—that we would carry 
the case to the United Nations. Sup- 
pose we do make a gesture toward 
carrying the case to the United Na- 
tions. Suppose Russia vetoes its 
consideration. What do we do then? 
Have we a policy? If not a policy, 
have we a plan for one single case? 
Or are we outwitted, outmaneu- 
vered, laughed at and scorned as 
impotent? When Rakosi contemp- 
tuously remarked that he had taken 
over in Hungary while the United 
States was asleep at the switch (or 
some such phrase), what did we do? 
Did we even say anything? I mean 
anything realistic. 


HOSE of us who used to be isola- 
tionists, especially those of us 
who are only half converted or not 
converted at all from that heresy 
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(what had been orthodoxy until 
4:59 a. M. became heresy at 5 
o’clock on December 7, 1941), I say 
we not wholly regenerate isolation- 
ists could tell the President, the 
Congress and the people of the 
United States what we think should 
be done. But were we to say “Pull 
out now while you can,” we should 
be smeared as renegades, cowards, 
traitors, welchers, quitters, and 
what not. We shall even be as- 
sailed with the ultimate and inevita- 
ble imprecation—“Fascists” ! 

Very well then, let some interven- 
tionist stick his neck out. What 
shall we do if Russia will not pull 
out of Hungary or if she moves into 
Greece and Turkey? Must we go to 
war? Tell that to 
the American peo- 
ple, you that have 
repudiated isolation- 
ism. Tell the people 
that we must either condescend to 
Russia’s tyrannizing over all the 
peoples within her reach or fight 
a third world war. Tell them that 
the war may be for Hungary or for 
Greece or for Turkey or for Iran. 
Tell them and see how they like it. 
Above all make it plain. Let there 
be no if’s and an’s about it. You 
know in your heart it is so. Well 
then, say it. Speak up. Say the 
word “War”! And by the way, 
when you have told the American 
people that we must not and can- 
not be isolationist, explain to them 
why England is in process of reas- 
suming the isolationism she had 
abandoned. Tell them that mixing 
in the affairs of all the world 
ruined England and that it will 
ruin us. Tell them all. Don’t delude 
the people with double talk. Make 
it simple. Make it plain. Now, then, 
go to it. No? Then never again 
call the isolationist a coward. 


Either 
Or, But 
Which? 





THE HINDU MOTHER 


By Eva C. ForBEs 


ET me look out 
Across the open waters; 

Look long, look far; 
To where an Eastern people 
Strive for freedom, 
To where the children are 
In want, and ill-conditioned. 
I can hear their voices, 
Not in my tongue, 
Although I understand, 
For I have known their mother, 
Spoken with her 
And touched her hand. 


Patience, endurance, 


Both are hers; we see her 

Busied in quiet toil. 

Who shall surmise 

What thoughts, what hopes, 

What depths of years-long yearning 
Lie, undisclosed, 

Behind the soft, brown eyes? 


She lifts 

Her water-jar, fresh-filled, 

To bear it homeward, while others 
Linger at the well; a scene 

Which memory lends me for awhile, 
To greet her, despite the waters 
Surging in between. 





THE PRESENT CRISES IN LATIN AMERICA 


By Epwarp JAMES SCHUSTER 


ECENT events tend to focus at- 

tention once again on Latin 
America and on our relations with 
the republics south of the Rio 
Grande. The persistent tension of 
foreign affairs jn general; reports 
of profound political, social, and 
economic changes under way in 
Latin America; the continuing pen- 
etration and infiltration of Com- 
munism into these countries; re- 
peated mention of the inter-Ameri- 
can system of hemispheric, strategic 
defenses—these are some of the 
principal problems which today 


center our attention on the nations 


to the south. Beyond these con- 
siderations, and in a measure 
because of them, a crisis in our 
Latin American relations seems to 
be developing, which merits our 
thorough understanding and ap- 
preciation. Such understanding and 
appreciation become a duty in- 
cumbent upon Americans, espe- 
cially upon United States citizens 
who are of the Catholic faith. 
Because, in spite of the obvious 
need for better relations and more 
fundamental understanding, our 
“Good Neighbor” policy seems to 
be on the road to quiet abandon- 
ment. Moreover, North Americans 
in general are reverting to the 
traditional policy of complacent 
ignorance and contempt for the 
other nations of this hemisphere. 
In times past we could escape the 
worst consequences of this policy. 


The occupation of Nicaragua or 
Santo Domingo by United States 
marines, the shelling of Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, by United States battle- 
ships, were activities which we 
could easily justify by the irrefuta- 
ble arguments of superior arma- 
ment and “manifest destiny.” To- 
day, however, world events compel 
us to take notice of our neighbors 
who are likewise our natural allies 
in war, and our co-workers in times 
of peace. Hence the insistence of 
this situation. The present - day 
crisis is twofold: first, our relations 
with Latin-American nations; and 
second, the internal problems of 
those countries,—problems which 
have reached a critical stage, or 
which presently may become criti- 
cal. 

Our own relations with the sister 
republics are typified by our at- 
titude and procedure with respect 
to Puerto Rico. This island of 
almost two and a half million 
people precariously settled on some 
3,500 square miles, has been a 
United States “dependency” or 
colony for the past forty-nine years. 
Yet today it is in worse condition 
economically, socially, politically, 
and morally than when we “res- 
cued” it from Spanish rule in 1898. 
To us Puerto Rico may appear to 
be quite insignificant. Yet to all of 
the countries south of the border, 
our treatment of Puerto Rico is a 
pledge and a symbol, an earnest of 
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our sincerity in maintaining the 
“Good Neighbor” policy in_ the 
Western Hemisphere. 
Fundamentally, an attitude of 
smugness and superiority is implicit 
in our disdainful reluctance to in- 
form ourselves adequately about 
Latin American affairs. The “big 
stick” which Theodore Roosevelt 
wielded with hypocrisy and ruth- 
lessness, has not yet vanished from 
our hands. On very slight provoca- 
tion we tend to revert to the old pol- 
icy of “guiding” and attempting to 
control those countries of Latin 
America which may cross our path 
or excite our collective cupidity. 
Indeed, our own memory of similar 
events and relations during the past 
century, is very short. The Mexican 
War from 1846 to 1848 is all but 
forgotten, except by students of 
history. Yet Mexico has not yet 
forgotten that the entire southwest 
and far western sections of the 
United States were once a part of 
her domain. California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Nevada, Montana, 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona, Texas, 
and New Mexico are thought of as 
integral parts of the United States. 
And so they are today. But the scars 
incident to their separation from 
the mother country are not yet com- 
pletely healed in the parent body. 
Nor can Latin Americans forget 
the domineering, unscrupulous, 
and selfish attitudes of certain in- 
fluential Americans. This attitude 
was translated into action in the 
war with Spain—planned, pro- 
voked, propagandized, and prose- 
cuted by a small clique of United 
States citizens who stood to profit 
in wealth and power. This story, 
in its “unvarnished” aspects, has 
been well told, with adequate docu- 
mentation and proof, in The Martial 
Spirit by Walter Millis (1931). 
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North Americans to this day do not 
appreciate the profound reaction 
which this war induced in the 
Spanish American republics—all 
of them daughters of Spain. The 
lingering resentment toward the 
fatherland, which was still smolder- 
ing from the colonial era, was 
speedily transformed into sympathy 
and revived affection. Poets and 
press sang the praises of the van- 
quished Patria, thus wantonly at- 
tacked. The memory of this war 
is still very much alive in Latin 
America, even today. More re- 
cently United States armed inter- 
vention in Haiti, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Santo Domingo, Cuba, and 
Mexico “to preserve peace and 
order,” constituted flagrant viola- 
tions of national sovereignty as 
well as of our own professed prin- 
ciples of democracy and _ self-de- 
termination. 

Finally, the long, as yet un- 
written record of economic ex- 
ploitation in Latin America by 
certain United States interests, has 
caused well-nigh immeasurable re- 
sentment toward this country. Rub- 
ber from the Amazon, beef from 
the Argentine, bananas from Cen- 
tral America and the Caribbean, 
coffee from Guatemala and Nica- 
ragua, and citrus fruits—these 
products of a beneficent nature have 
been the occasions for the most 
sordid and unprincipled exploita- 
tion of man by his fellow man. 
Yet this story is unknown to the 
majority of United States citizens. 
To what extent is our policy toward 
the Argentine Republic, during and 
after World War II. attributable to 
the influence of United States meat 
packers and beef growers, who fear 
the competition of Argentine beef— 
as good as any produced in the 
U.S.A., but cheaper? Perén and the 
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present government of the Argen- 
tine Republic are called Nazi- 
Facist, in order to divert attention 
from our continuing interference in 
the domestic affairs of a sovereign, 
mature republic, our greatest po- 
tential ally in this part of the world. 

It is quite evident that this crisis 
in our relations with the rest of 
America has come about through 
ignorance and the indifference of 
the North American people. It 
seems probable that an informed 
public opinion would speedily have 
been transformed into an aroused 
public opinion. And this would 
have spelled action. Unfortunately, 
to most citizens of our country, 
Latin America still connotes rum, 
rumba, and revolution. We smile 
contemptuously when the so-called 
“banana republics” of the Carib- 
bean are mentioned. We fail to ap- 
preciate the vast, unpredictable im- 
mensities of Brazil, the highly 
progressive, industrialized and cul- 


tured civilization of the Argentine 
Republic, or the progress in the arts 
and sciences represented by the 
little Republic of Uraguay. To be 
sure, these people speak Spanish, 
they live in another clime, some of 
them have dark skins, and most of 


them are Roman Catholics. All of 
these considerations add up to 
proof absolute that they are an in- 
ferior people, incapable of maxi- 
mum development, and requiring 
the guidance and control of the 
U.S. A! 

It has been rather profound- 
ly suggested that “unfamiliarity 
breeds contempt.” And unfortu- 
nately we know far more about 
England, the Continent of Europe, 
even about Asia, than we do about 
our neighbors in the rest of the 
Americas—our fellow Americans to 
the south. How many North Ameri- 
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cans are familiar with the names 
and life-work of Simén_ Bolivar, 
José de San Martin, Bernardo 
O’Higgins, Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra, Bartolomé Mitre, José 
Marti, Maximo Gémez, Don Pedro 
Il. of Brazil? How many North 
Americans realize that a flourish- 
ing university existed in Lima, 
Peru, almost a century before the 
“Founding Fathers” landed at 
Plymouth Rock; that the first print- 
ing press was set up at Mexico City 
in 1539? Nor is it generally known 
that in 1826, at the Congress of 
Panama, Simén Bolivar proposed 
what was in effect a United Nations 
of the Western Hemisphere—a pro- 
posal that was defeated largely 
because the United States would not 
accede to Bolivar’s demand for the 
abolition of slavery. Pertinent 
statistics and facts might be re- 
peated to the point where they 
would fill volumes. Yet recalling the 
points aforementioned will serve to 
stress the importance of knowledge 
and facts as bases and prerequisites 
for good working relations with 
Latin American countries. Yet 
even today this ignorance persists. 
By their lethargy and indifference 
some North Americans fail to exert 
the influence in national and world 
affairs commensurate with their 
general high intelligence, efficiency, 
and advanced accomplishments. 
Hence, too, the persistence of mis- 
understanding. 

Equally disturbing are the in- 
ternal crises, the threatening situa- 
tions obtaining in certain Latin 
American countries. For many of 
these phenomena are no mere 
transitory emergencies. Rather 
they are symptomatic of deep- 
seated maladjustments, inconsis- 
tencies, anachronisms, or evils 
which must be removed in foto. 
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The situations which appear to be 
most critical may be treated under 
the broad classifications of eco- 
nomic, political, social, and ethical 
problems. 

An arrangement into such cate- 
gories, though incurring the risk of 
over-simplification, affords oppor- 
tunity for the coherent and uni- 
fied discussion of these problems. 
Throughout this entire considera- 
tion, it will be apparent that ideo- 
logical or moral factors are para- 
mount. This is merely a trite 
recognition of the axiom that all 
the really serious problems of man- 
kind are fundamentally and in- 
evitably ethical or religious prob- 
lems. Specifically, in approaching 
these situations in Latin America 
today, and in appreciating the crit- 
ical nature of the problems, we note 
that it is the very nature of man 
himself which is the chief subject of 
contention and difference of opin- 
ion. The nature and end of man, 
ethical values enshrined in spirit- 
ual concepts and sanctions, free 
will, immortality of the soul—these 
age-old principles are inseparable 
from the full appreciation of cur- 
rent crises. 

In the economic field, our neigh- 
bors to the south are seeking to 
relieve conditions of economic in- 
equality and injustice which already 
have transformed several Latin 
American republics into fertile 
ground for receiving the seeds of 
Communism. Inherited and actual 
economic abuses and exploitation, 
resulting in widespread and habit- 
ual poverty; desultory employment 
with lack of security; want of man- 
ufacturing and home-owned com- 
merce; continued unfavorable trade 
balances; low standards of living— 
such conditions are recognized as 
being intimately and irrevocably 
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associated with the welfare of 
peoples and of nations. By this 
statement I do not mean to imply 
any endorsement of “economic de- 
terminism.” But active concern for 
the economic independence and 
self-sufficiency of the people at 
large—this is part of the Catholic 
attitude toward everyday life, as 
repeatedly asserted by the Church 
in her Head and members, notably 
in the Papal Encyclicals “Rerum 
Novarum” and “Quadragesimo 
Anno.” 

One manifestation of the new at- 
titude in the more progressive coun- 
tries to the south, is the revulsion 
which has set in against foreign 
economic domination. In many 
places this also has been linked 
with a tacit or active revolt by the 
workers or their advocates, against 
the continuing exploitation by the 
“patrons” or management. Ex- 
amples of this revolt are the recent 
purchase by the Argentine Govern- 
ment of the British-owned railroads 
in that country, and the trend 
toward the expropriation of foreign 
holdings in Mexico—a movement 
initiated in principle at the over- 
throw of Porfirio Diaz in 1910, 
subsequently augmented and inten- 
sified in 1936 by the oil expropria- 
tion laws, since that time continued 
in the seizure of foreign and do- 
mestic holdings of certain kinds 
and magnitude. In these and other 
countries of Hispanic America, 
there have appeared movements 
looking toward the reassertion of 
national economic integrity. Such 
policies have been reflected by ap- 
propriate legislation in Venezuela, 
Brazil, Cuba, Chile, Peru, and 
certain other neighboring countries. 
So much for the “national front” 
economic situations considered on 
a nation-wide basis. 
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But the most serious situation is 
still to be found in the widespread 
internal economic depression, the 
insecurity and helplessness of the 
average individual. The _ vicious 
circle revolves and returns with ap- 
palling regularity: economic in- 
security—lack of educational op- 
portunities — ignorance — political 
immaturity, and dictatorship of the 
few—social, cultural, and spiritual 
stagnation and retrogression. The 
exploitation of workers of all kinds, 
especially of agricultural workers, 
is a sad heritage from the worst 
days of the colonial epoch as well 
as from more recent periods of po- 
litical tyranny after obtaining in- 
dependence from Spain. Individ- 
uals, like whole nations, have come 
to be considered as fair game for 
ruthless exploitation. The usual 
chain of evils follows in the wake 
of such exploitation—it is a pattern 
with which we unfortunately are 


becoming all too familiar: physical 
and psychological insecurity, ignor- 
ance in general, disease, malnutri- 
tion, alcoholism, want of thrift and 


industry, despair. Such conse- 
quences are directly attributable to 
the weak economic foundations and 
structure of society in some of these 
nations. More specifically, they are 
attributable directly to the low 
actual income of the masses. 
Though they have borne this burden 
uncomplainingly for centuries, to- 
day the common men of America 
evince discontent, even revolt. And 
this spirit of rebellion is not pri- 
marily political but economic and 
social. 

It is desire for such economic and 
social security as constitute a de- 
cent standard of living, that most 
arouses the aspirations of the 
masses in Latin America. Now they 
are becoming conscious of their 
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need for the elementary necessities 
of a healthy existence, safeguards 
and guarantees for the future. 
Schools of all kinds, particularly 
primary, vocational, and secondary 
schools, are an indispensable re- 
quirement at the present. Undoubt- 
edly information and enlightenment 
on the basis of facts,—the two es- 
sential elements of education,—are 
fundamental for all social advance- 
ment in Latin America. Social secu- 
rity legislation; the essential instal- 
lations and equipment to foster and 
improve public health; free labor 
unions based on the Christian guild 
concept of mutual rights and re- 
sponsibilities as between labor and 
management; the broadening of the 
base of popular appreciation of 
culture; such measures are also re- 
quired if more serious consequences 
are to be avoided. For in the back- 
ground stands the ominous figure 
of Marxian Communism, proffering 
its radical panacea for all social and 
economic ills. 

To be sure, cultural appreciation 
in countries of Spanish origin is 
older, perhaps more universal, than 
in our own United States. The uni- 
versities and colleges founded in 
Mexico and Peru in the sixteenth 
century, the flourishing state of the 
arts from the first years of Spanish 
rule, the veritable army of outstand- 
ing men of Hispanic-American cul- 
ture, are some suggestions of the 
possibilities of these peoples. Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega (El Inca), Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, Fray Juan Zumar- 
raga, the first Bishop of Mexico, 
Fray Bartolomé de las Casas, St. 
John of the Cross—and in more 
modern times, Bartolomé Mitre, 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, 
Simon Bolivar, José Marti, Rubén 
Dario, and Gabriela Mistral—these 
are but a few of the great cultural 
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exponents of Latin American civili- 
zation, who are known throughout 
the civilized world. Splendid archi- 
tectural traditions are being main- 
tained and augmented in our own 
day. Theaters such as the Teatro 
de Colén in Buenos Aires (the 
largest in the Western Hemi- 
sphere), great fortresses in the har- 
bors of Havana and San Juan de 
Puerto Rico, the magnificent new 
functional architecture typified in 
the newer public buildings and 
‘ apartments of Sao Paolo, Brazil, 
these are but a few examples of that 
seemingly innate love for beauty 
which is common to all classes 
throughout these republics. More- 
over, they testify irrefutably to the 
cultural potentialities of the people. 


Even the briefest résumé of cur- 
rent social problems in Central 
and South America would be in- 
complete without mention of the 
racial factor. This is a considera- 
tion which weighs heavily on the 
credit side of the social ledger. 
Generally speaking throughout His- 
panic America, and more specifi- 
cally in Brazil, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Mexico, and the West Indies, there 
is virtually complete racial equality, 
and entire absence of discrimina- 
tion. We should recall this fact 
when we are tempted to criticize 
alleged or actual imperfections in 
these countries. In this important 
phase of human relations all Latin 
America is vastly in advance of the 
United States. No man is deprived 
of social, economic, or political 
rights because of the color of his 
skin—or the color of his grand- 
mother’s skin. “Lynch Law” does 
not cast its lethal shadow of ob- 
scene sadism over Latin America. 
It is well to recall this and other 
manifestations of a truly liberal 
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spirit reigning in these countries, 
when we are tempted to thank God, 
as did the Pharisee, that we in the 
United States “are not as other 
men.” But unfortunately, this en- 
lightened attitude toward racial 
problems is not always paralleled by 
similar liberalism in the field of 
politics. 

The vicious circle of illiteracy, 
economic exploitation, political 
demagoguery, continued ignorance 
—to which we have previously made 
reference—is a circle which circum- 
scribes and handicaps the political 
activity of the people in_ these 
nations. It retards them in the 
attainment of political maturity. 
Revolutions, dictatorships, military 
rule, “caudillismo,” are but too in- 
timately associated with many of 
our neighbors to the south. In the 
normal course of events, these evils 
would be corrected with the broad- 
ening of the educational base, and 
that consequent improvement of 
economic conditions which is quite 
indispensable to the attainment of 
the proper degree of individual 
dignity and self-respect. 

But in our own time the introduc- 
tion of another factor makes this a 
situation which cannot be postponed 
for solution to some distant day. 
Things cannot be permitted merely 
to work themselves out. For Com- 
munism, with its baleful and ma- 
lignant doctrines, exercises an al- 
most hypnotic appeal for those who 
have nothing, who have no hope for 
the future. 

This, then, is one of the most 
desperate situations which now 
confronts certain Latin American 
countries: the apparent dilemma of 
continuing in a state of economic 
depression as well as social and po- 
litical oppression, or seeking refuge 
in the bloody arms of Communistic 
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totalitarianism. Let there be no mis- 
take. Facts freely published in the 
United States demonstrate the ex- 
istence and the success of a uni- 
versal conspiracy in all of the Latin 
American countries to win over the 
submerged masses to the doctrines 
of Karl Marx, as interpreted by 
Stalin and the other gangsters in 
the Kremlin. We have even re- 
ceived detailed reports of the tactics 
which are to be employed, the pen- 
etration of labor organizations such 
as the CTAL (Confederacién de 
Trabajadores de la América La- 
tina) dominated by the Communist 
fellow-traveler, Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, of Mexico. We know, for 
example, that during the war, and 
even now, the Communists counsel 
their members against openly at- 
tacking the Church, private prop- 
erty, the family—as such attacks 
would tend to alienate the workers 
whom they wish to attract to their 


movement. We know that they join 
in “Popular Front” and allegedly 
patriotic organizations, to beguile 
those whom they wish to enslave. 
This, of course, shows the versatility 


of the Red leadership, which 
slaughters priests and _ enslaves 
workers in Yugoslavia and other 
satellite countries, while presently 
using Trojan horse tactics in Latin 
America. 


Inevitably the question arises, 
after reviewing thus briefly certain 
economic, social, political, and sub- 
versive problems. What is being 
done? Specifically, how do such 
situations affect the Catholic Church 
today? What measures would prove 
most effective for the alleviation of 
the evil conditions described and re- 
ferred to above, the amelioration of 
the individual’s lot, the combatting 
of humanity’s worst enemy, Com- 
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munism? In general, education of 
one kind or another is being fostered 
increasingly in Latin America. 
Some of this education is godless 
and generally materialistic, as in 
Mexico. But for the most part, a 
serious effort, more or less inten- 
sive, is being made throughout 
these nations to the south of us, to 
enlighten and to inform the masses, 
as well as to provide them with the 
basic tools for obtaining knowledge. 
Similarly, economic improvement 
and development continue at an ac- 
celerated speed. While social and 
political reforms are less rapid, 
they are evident, and generally 
recognized as inevitable. 

But the most fundamental ques- 
tion is still unanswered. Under 
what banner will the Americas 
advance? Will it be the Cross of 
Christ, or the bloody banner of in- 
ternational Communism? As _ the 
solution to this problem, the present 
writer does not look to direct re- 
course to violence and force in com- 
batting and suppressing Red Fas- 
cism (though these may at times be- 
required). Rather, he deduces 
from present-day manifestations 
an increasing trend toward remov- 
ing those conditions which are con- 
ducive to Communism. 

To return to the “vicious circle,” 
economic destitution, ignorance, 
cultural stagnation, political usur- 
pation, spiritual blindness or in- 
difference—these may serve to sum- 
marize those evils which today are 
especially helpful in the acceptance 
and spread of Communism. 

Now “the Church as a whole, as 
a community, as an organic unity, 
is a divine creation. In the last re- 
sort she is nothing else than the 
unity of fallen humanity accom- 
plished by the Sacred Humanity of 
Jesus, the Kosmos of men, man- 
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kind as a whole, the many as one” 
(Karl Adam, The Spirit of Catholi- 
cism). In this sense the Church of 
God lives, moves, rejoices, sorrows, 
and triumphs in her children. As 
the great mother of humanity, she 
is unceasingly solicitous for the 
welfare of all her children. And 
simultaneously, the Church is iden- 
tified with her Divine Master Christ, 
hence she is called the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Moreover, the 
Church manifests itself practically 
in the interrelated domains of 
dogma, morals, and worship. 
Throughout Latin America, the 
bishops of the Church, working un- 
ostentatiously yet assiduously in the 
harvest fields of the world, have 
striven unceasingly to provide the 
only real solution to the multiple 
problems of their countries. This 
solution, of course, is the instruc- 
tion and sanctification of the in- 
dividual according to the changeless 
commands of Christ. Yet in their 
labors the hierarchy do not hesitate 
to make specific applications of 
Christ’s teachings to the problems of 
the day. Particular problems de- 
mand individual applications of 
principles. Here in Latin America, 
as in present-day Spain, the Epis- 
copate unceasingly expounds the 
social and economic teachings of 
“Rerum Novarum,” and “Quadra- 
gesimo Anno.” Specific measures 
such as schools, hospitals, orphan- 
ages, youth organizations, workers’ 
guilds or unions under Christian 
auspices, co-operative credit banks, 
adequate housing for workers—all 
these receive the attention of the 
Church in our own day. Bishop 
Miguel de Andrea in the Argentine 
Republic has long been an ardent 
proponent and organizer of the 
foregoing types of institutions. But 
Monsefior de Andrea, like the 
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Master whom he serves, always has 
stressed the intimate relation be- 
tween faith and good works. 

In this sense Monsenor de Andrea 
observes: “A nation is a union of 
individuals, or rather of families 
strongly united by bonds which de- 
rive from an identity of faith and 
from common affections, from an 
affinity of blood and a solidarity of 
interests. Such are the funda- 
mentals of Christian civilization 
and of human society itself. But if, 
in undermining these foundations 
you break these bonds, then we be- 
hold no longer a nation but rather 
a forest. For when in succession we 
see broken, first, the spiritual bonds 
which unite men in a brotherhood 
by reason of their faith in the same 
God, then those which unite them 
by reason of love for the same coun- 
try, then those ties of blood and 
kinship which bind them to their 
family, and later, those ties of prop- 
erty which root them to the same 
soil—when all of these bonds are 
broken, then the individuals be- 
come as the sands of the Medes, 
as the fine dust of the desert, with- 
out cohesion or consistency, always 
liable to be swept away by the hur- 
ricane of revolutions, not to become 
reunited except in the same muddy 
ditch, or to be congealed together in 
the same blood.” 


Similar crusades are being con- 
ducted into other countries, notably 
in Cuba and in Puerto Rico. It is 
significant that these campaigns are 
initiated and led by the hierarchy, 
that they are campaigns of action 
rather than of words. His Eminence 
Manuel Cardinal Arteaga y Betan- 
court, Archbishop of Havana, and 
the Most Reverend James Peter 
Davis, Bishop of San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, by word and by deed are 
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propagating the Catholic doctrines 
of social and economic justice “in 
season and out of season,” while 
emphasizing the primacy of the 
spiritual and the indispensability of 
individual morality and sanctity. 
Thus, without descending into 
the arena of controversial details 
respecting particular economic and 
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social measures and _ institutions, 
the Church in Latin America, as 
throughout the world, steadfastly 
preaches and practices the Gospel 
of Christ. Thus too, all men and 
nations can have access to those 
principles of dogma, morals, and 
worship without which neither 
nation nor individual can survive. 


SEQUEL TO NIGHT 


By Kurt BEcKER, S.J. 


O noche amable mas que el alborada! 
O noche que juntaste 


Amado con amada, 


Amada en el amado transformada! 


—St. John of the Cross 


HERE have you fled, Beloved, where, Oh where? 
I rose and found you were no longer there: 


I rose, and you were gone, 


Taking with you the brightness of the night 


And leaving the drab sun, 


Dull, dark and colorless, with warmthless light, 
To shed a dismal darkness where the glow 

Of you, Beloved, lit my universe. 

I turn to seek ...O whither shall I go? 

Forests and hills where my Beloved’s hands 
Grasses and flowers lavishly disperse, 

Have you not seen him? Tell me where he stands. 


He passed an hour hence, rejoicing, fleet. 
Here touched his wounded feet, 
And bright with glow and scent 





The blossoms sprang where peerlessly he went :— 
And from his pierced soles flowed 

Not red, but blood that glowed 

Radiantly gold and white. 

And with him passed the brightness of the night. 


The mountains my Beloved and the plains 
Slumbering rivers, and the misty rains, 
The countless sounds, the myriad scents and sights, 
These my Beloved. Love of my delights, 
The life that leaps within me at your side 
Is gone with you. 

Oh, where shall I abide 

Alone, alone, who knew 

The ardor, and the ecstasy and bliss 

Of your enflaming kiss 

Imprinted on the bosom of my heart? 
From you apart 

There is no joy, no laughter: all I see 

Is unhorizoned wastes of sand and stone 
That silent and in scorn keep mocking me 
Who am so lost, so utterly alone. 


Ah, my Beloved, whither have you fled, 

Taking the beauty from the universe, 

To leave a sun that’s dead 

To warm a world that has become a hearse 
Whirling the corpse of loveliness away 

Down dreary wastes of wan and endless day? 
How is the gold transmuted into rust? 

Behold where once the everlasting snow 
Blinded, all jewels, in the morning glow, 

Now crags alone, stark, ugly, gray with dust, 
Harsh, melancholy specters, tower high, 

And beg the mist to come and cover them, 

To hide them, shamed and naked, from my eye; 
For now they can no longer proudly vaunt 
That in their aspect I may him behold. 

Ah, lonely earth, how drear you are, how cold, 
How pitifully gaunt! 

There is a sorrow that we two must share: 

I seek him in you, and he is not there... . 
Poor, empty earth! Your heart is torn, like mine, 
Because your love, my love, has fled from me, 
And fled from all where I was wont to see 

His image and his radiant beauty shine. 


Ah, my Beloved, whither have you sped? 
All beauty, love, and joy with you have fled! 





Among the mountains sought I, and the sea, 
Begging each leaning cliff to succor me, 

To let me see, an instant and no more, 

The mirroring of you that they before 

In glory offered to my avid sight. 

Poor, lifeless things! 

They were without the radiance and the light, 
Without the glory that about you clings 

And from you falls on all that you behold, 

To make the meanest pebble blinding gold. 


I raced the heavens and implored each star 

To image you, as once it did before, 

When in the night I knelt, and touched each scar 
On hand and foot with a caressing gaze, 

And yearned in every fiber to adore, 

Unto annihilation and beyond, 

Those marks of endless love, whence burning rays 
Of light and glory leaped into the skies 

And tipped with beauty to my questing eyes 
Each wheeling world, that now in heaven’s pond 
Swims on aloof and cold, 

And shamed and silent, withered and grown old. 


Now whither shall I turn, Beloved, where? 
Where shall I find the trace of you I seek? 
The stars and mountains, and the sea, the air, 
All that was radiant once, and fair, and meek, 
Return dull laughter to my questioning, 
Enfeebled things, that cling 
To one another, and refuse me aid, 
Though once in bright parade 
They passed before me, and as each went by, 
Cried out: 

“Behold and see, for I 
Am a reflection of the one 
Who, like the orient sun, 
Lights up the earth from sea to boundless sea: 
Behold, and lo! you may find him in me.” 


But that is gone, is gone! Now no one knows 

To tell me where you are. 

No tree, no star, 

No summit, not a rose, 

No, nor the day, nor night, 

The blessed night that once came, warm and bright, 
To bind your heart and mine, 

When side by side, 

By lions guarded did we two recline, 





A Lover and a bride, 

A soul that hungered and a Heart that burned, 
Fused into one, in ecstasy that spurned 

The things of time, and agony and fears, 

And with rejoicing tears 

Heard music come in mighty sweeping strains 
From paradise, and felt all joys, all pains, 
The things that were, and all the things that are 
Beyond the reaches of the farthest star 

Fuse into One, unspeakable, sublime, 

And spread away unto eternity 

A crystal mirror wherein I could see 

In each component atom, sharp and true, 

A clear and living imaging of you. 


But in the night you rose, and fled away, 
And in the pallid day 
I sought and seek, but where I turn my eyes 
Creation turns away, and mists arise 
To hide the things that shrivel up in shame 
Because I seek you, calling out your name, 
And they reflect your countenance no more 
Who were so radiant with your glow before. 
Oh hide from me no more, Beloved! Speak! 
Oh hide from me no more! 
My hungering flesh is weak, 
Mine eyes from seeking sore. 
And there is nothing, nothing in the day 
But lonely winds that moan, 
And stagnant blackness, blotting all away, 
And leaving me alone, alone, alone, 
With icy weakness gnawing at my heart 
And nameless terror plucking at my mind; 
Leaving me helpless, blind, 
Aware of yawning chasms in my soul, 
Bottomless, gaping, hungering for you, 
While faceless terrors in the darkness grope 
As waves of blackness high and higher roll. 
And I have only ghosts of memory 
That sear with anguish for the laughter sped, 
And—yes, I hear a voice I thought was dead 
Come from the depths of swelling agony 
And feebly—no, strong is the voice of hope!— 
Cry out: 

“Ah wait! The dark will go! 
This passes and there comes a perfect light: 
All will again be bright 
With flaming trumpets and the burst of drums. 
Ah, wait, and hope! He comes, Ah see, he comes!” 













MILY RICHARDS lowered her- 

self into the big chair, easing 
back into it as if her bones hurt, 
which they did. She kicked her 
pumps from her aching feet and sat 
looking at the pile of mending on 
the stand beside her. She must get 
at it—she must—but she was so 
tired she could not move. 

Jack had gone to the movies; 
thank heaven for that. The chil- 
dren were asleep—permanently, she 
hoped—and if so, she could have a 
couple of hours alone, in peace. She 
didn’t have to pretend, for Jack’s 
benefit, that she wasn’t tired and 
that it was fun being poor and liv- 
ing in West Harbor and doing all 
your own work and never seeing 
your own kind, only queer artists 
and dried-up New England spinsters 
and Portuguese families like the 
Mattis next door. 

Sighing, she took the garment 
from the top of the pile and ran her 
hand inside it. It was one of 
Toots’s shirts in the final stages of 
dilapidation, but she supposed she 
ought to patch it up at least once 
more. She reached into the work 
bag hanging from the arm of her 
chair for needle and thread, and, 
with another sigh, began to sew. 

Lord, what a day. Toots and 
Babe woke up quarreling, quar- 
reled all day, went to bed quarrel- 
ing. Creditors telephoned, called, 
wrote. A payment on the electric 
washing machine was due, and the 
rent, and Jack’s life insurance, and 
telephone, and lights, and the gro- 
cer. She put them all off with an 
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outer calm which effectively dis- 
guised her inner panic. She would 
never get used to it, never, this liv- 
ing on Jack’s brilliance and prom- 
ise, but no cash. 

The heater in the bathroom had 
smoked, and while she ran to take 
care of that, the bottom burned out 
of the double boiler and ruined the 
cereal which was just ready, after 
cooking all morning, for the chil- 
dren’s lunch. She had barely fin- 
ished hanging out her washing when 
the clothes-line broke and dragged 
the wet sheets and towels on the cin- 
der path beneath. 

She ran out to rescue her sheets 
and found Clara Matti in the yard 
next door taking in her own wash. 
The Portuguese girl, no older than 
Emily, was already the mother of 
six children and expecting another. 
She had undoubtedly been very 
pretty not long ago, with her finely 
cut features and brilliant dark eyes, 
but her face was worn, even hag- 
gard, and her thin shoulders sagged. 
She smiled in greeting as Emily 
whipped her sheets off the ground. 

“Too bad, Mis’ Richards,” she 
called sympathetically, from above 
an armful of fresh clothes. 

“By the way, Mrs. Matti.” Emily 
walked over to the fence which 
separated the two yards. Clara 
stopped on her way into the house. 
“That clinic I told you about, for 
diphtheria—it starts at the Town 
Hall tomorrow. They will inocu- 
late your children, free, if you will 
just send them up.” 


“Thank you, Mis’ Richards.” 
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Clara smiled again, her slow, cap- 
tivating smile. “But my children, 
I no send.” 

“Why not?” Emily felt a sud- 
den, hot up-thrust of anger: she 
spoke with an asperity she did not 
intend. “Did the priest say you 
mustn’t?” 

“Oh, no!” Clara answered bland- 
ly, ignoring the insult implied in 
Emily’s words. “Mis’ Silva, Mis’ 
Santos, Mis’ Veara, they all send. 
But me, I no send. W’en my 
brother little boy, they push needle 
in him. He die. No, I no send.” 

Emily did not trust herself to re- 
ply. She made a bundle of her 
grimy sheets and marched back into 
the house, choking with indigna- 
tion. With all the weight of 


science and enlightenment on her 
side, she could find no argument to 
offset the finality of that “He die,” 
because there was none. 

If it were not for Toots and Babe, 


she would give the matter up. She 
had done her duty in telling Clara 
about the clinic; if the woman did 
not want to protect her children 
from diphtheria, that was unfortu- 
nate, but it was her own concern. 
With Toots and Babe to safeguard, 
however, it became Emily’s concern 
as well. 

In the city, the Mattis would 
have lived in the slums, separated 
from such families as the Richards 
by the infinite distance which di- 
vides the recipients of charity from 
the donors of it. In West Harbor, 
however, they lived next door to 
each other: the brilliant young bio- 
chemist Dr. John Richards, who 
was engaged in research that would 
ultimately bring honor to himself 
and benefit to all humanity, and 
the Portuguese fisherman, John 
Matti, who had no future but to go 
on fishing, and no hope of provid- 
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ing more than he did at present for 
a family which, nevertheless, in- 
creased year by year. They lived 
next door to each other, the Rich- 
ards in an unpretentious but attrac- 
tive old New England cottage, the 
Mattis on the ground floor of a 
ramshackle, three-story “tenement,” 
the upper floors of which mysteri- 
ously housed a collection of aging 
Matti relatives. Emily Richards did 
her own work, it is true, but with 
the aid of electric equipment indis- 
pensable in the absence of domestic 
help. Clara Matti washed clothes, 
bending over a tub full of suds on 
the back steps, her hair hanging in 
wisps about her worn face, her 
nondescript garment, whether dress 
or apron Emily could not decide, 
clinging to her thin figure. The 
two women did their marketing at 
the same store, and Clara, at least, 
was conscious of no social inequal- 
ity between them. In fact, a small 
Matti frequently appeared at Em- 
ily’s door with an offering of fish, a 
bowl of chowder, a loaf of fresh 
bread. These favors Emily ac- 


‘cepted with great reluctance, not 


knowing what was expected of her 
in return, until she discovered that 
Clara was acting apparently in con- 
formity with the established Portu- 
guese code of neighborliness, and 
looked for no return. 

That she and Jack should have 
lived next door to the Mattis was, 
however, only a shade more extraor- 
dinary than that they should have 
lived in West Harbor at all. West 
Harbor was a settlement: village 
was too pretentious a word for the 
collection of weatherbeaten shin- 
gled houses sprawling at the end 
of nowhere and entirely surround- 
ed by sand which was in turn en- 
tirely surrounded by water and con- 
tinually blown over by winds from 
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all directions at once. Settled 
originally by Puritans—only people 
with a genius for self-punishment, 
Emily was convinced, could have 
found in the place a reason for set- 
tling there—it was later invaded by 
Portuguese immigrants who crowd- 
ed out all but the hardiest survivors 
of the old Pilgrim stock, and still 
later by artists who discovered it 
to be picturesque, paintable, and 
cheap. The Portuguese fished, the 
“natives” rented rooms, and the ar- 
tists lived—-where, how, on what, 
Emily could not imagine. 

It was on the edge of this outpost 
of civilization that the great Dr. 
Carson established his laboratory 
for research in the field of malig- 
nant growth. Here, with half a 
dozen devoted disciples, he followed 
a trail which would eventually free 
mankind from one of its most 
dreaded scourges. Of this eventu- 
ality, young Dr. Richards at least 
was sure. The laboratory was sup- 
ported by a big city hospital, and 
West Harbor was chosen for its 
location because here the work 
could be carried on in complete 
freedom from distraction and also 
because a type of sea life used in 
the experiments was abundantly 
available. The devotion of Dr. 
Carson’s assistants to their work 
and to the cause of humanity was, 
for the time being, their chief re- 
ward. Meanwhile, Emily remarked, 
they all lived on fish and glory, and 
not too much of either. 

Meanwhile, also, they lived next 
door to the Mattis, but that was not 
so much because they were poor, 
as because West Harbor was that 
kind of place. On the other side of 
the Richards, in a huge house filled 
with antiques and gloom, lived Miss 
Emma Atkins, whom Emily called 
the Original Settler, and whom she 


knew no better after six years than 
on the day they first moved to West 
Harbor. Across the street, in a 
drafty barn which masqueraded 
as a “studio,” lived a casual young 
man who called himself a painter, 
but who spent all his time playing 
the violin and occasionally drifted 
in for a game of chess with Jack in 
the evening. To Emily, who had 
married immediately on leaving 
finishing school, West Harbor, its 
customs, and its people, were alike 
extraordinary. She would never 
get used to any of it, but only the 
Mattis caused her actual concern. 

Not that they weren’t decent 
enough, according to their lights: 
hard-working, moral, even clean. It 
was not their numbers or their con- 
duct, or even their poverty, which 
constituted the source of danger; it 
was their ignorance. People like 
them did not necessarily breed 
criminals, but they certainly bred 
disease. All the little Mattis might 
be running around in the first stages 
of scarlet fever or diphtheria, and 
no one would know it until it was 
too late. 

Clara’s prejudice against inocu- 
lation might not have been due to 
her religion, but the size of her fam- 
ily undoubtedly was. Any attempt 
to convey to her the obvious truth 
that people in their situation had 
no right to have more children when 
they could not take care of the chil- 
dren they had, was doomed to fail- 
ure. Emily had already tried it, 
with the same success she had had 
in regard to the clinic. She had 
put the matter on a personal basis: 
she congratulated Clara on the ex- 
pected baby, but added casually that 
she herself would have no more 
children until she could be sure of 
providing for them adequately. It 
was, she explained, so unfair—to 
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the children, to the parents, to the 
community. 

Clara’s large eyes grew larger, 
and, Emily thought, a trifle shocked. 
Evidently she did not apply Emily’s 
admonition to herself at all. She 
remarked merely, “My mother, she 
have fourteen.” 

“Gracious! Did they all live?” 
Emily asked. 

“No. Eight die,” said Clara. 

The triumph should have been 
Emily’s, but it was not. Clara failed 
to see herself as defeated. She was, 
in fact, unaware of the existence of 
an issue which her answer had de- 
cided against her. But the issue 
was as simple as elementary arith- 
metic: if eight out of fourteen chil- 
dren are going to die, why have 
more than six in the first place? If 
the Church insists on big families 
to increase its membership, never- 
theless it ought to be able to see that 
eight dead in a family of fourteen 
are going to swell its ranks no more 
than a quota of six to begin with. 
And in families as poor as the Mat- 
tis, only four or five, at most, could 
possibly grow to maturity. In that 
case, to have ten, twelve, four- 
teen! Emily shuddered. What a 
waste—what a dreadful, sickening 
waste. Something should be done 
about it, and, Church or no Church, 
she determined, something would. 

Perhaps, in a way, it was none of 
her business; but as long as the 
rapidly increasing tribe of Mattis 
could become a source of infection 
to Toots and Babe, it was her busi- 
ness. She, who possessed the rem- 
edy, had no right to keep it to her- 
self. She made two resolutions: to 
get those children inoculated at all 
costs, and, after the birth of Clara’s 
baby, to place her own knowledge 
at Clara’s disposal with what 
firmness and delicacy she could. 


Her plain course was to fight for 
her rights (and, incidentally, for 
Clara’s), and not permit herself to 
be defeated or discouraged by igno- 
rance and bigotry. 

She sat back in her chair, yawn- 
ing, and looked at the clock. Ten- 
thirty—already! Gracious, where 
had the evening gone? She felt sur- 
prisingly rested. Her decision to 
overcome Clara’s prejudices, cost 
what it might, had instilled new life 
in her. When Jack returned, as he 
would any minute now, she could 
be gay and cheerful without pre- 
tense. 

There was beer on ice, and crack- 
ers and cheese. She would have 
some ready when Jack came in, by 
way of making up to him for not 
going to the movies. 

She ran upstairs with a pile of 
mended clothes, drew a comb 
through her soft hair, dabbed fresh 
lipstick on her mouth, and ran 
downstairs as Jack opened the door. 

He greeted her without prelimi- 
naries: “Look here, do you want to 
do a good turn? That is, I’m afraid 
you’ll have to, whether you want to 
or not.” 

“Why, whatever are you talking 
about?” She stood still, staring. 
“What’s the matter?” 

“That poor family next door. 
They’re ina mess. The baby’s com- 
ing—sooner than expected—and 
there are complications. The doc- 
tor’s there, but the nurse is off on 
another case and they can’t reach 
her. They need help right away. I 
said you’d go over.” 

“Jack!” Emily’s voice was bleak 
with horror. “I couldn’t—I can’t— 
I don’t know—” 

Jack strode over and took her by 
the shoulders. “You’ve had kids, 
haven’t you?” he said bluntly. “If 
you don’t know, it’s time you found 
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out. Women used to help each 
other in times like this. I said 
you’d go. Hurry up. The doctor’s 
expecting you.” 

“But— Jack—!” She wrung her 
hands despairingly. “I haven’t the 
faintest notion how my children 
were born! I don’t know a thing 
about it! I don’t know—” 

“You don’t have to know. The 
doctor’ll take care of that. Just go 
over. He’ll tell you what to do. For 
God’s sake, hurry. That woman 
may die if you don’t.” 

Emily dove into the closet for her 
coat, her heart hammering in her 
ears. Jack went to the telephone 
and thumbed through the slim vil- 
lage directory that hung on a hook 
beside it. — 

“One of the kids was outside cry- 
ing her head off as I came in,” he 
said. “That’s how I found out. She 
was supposed to go for the priest. 
I said I'd telephone him. What’s his 
name, do you know?” 

“No, I don’t.” Emily’s voice in 
her own ears was a harsh croak, 
like the voice of one calling out in 
a nightmare. “Ask the operator. 
She’ll tell you.” 


Except that she knew it happened, 
as one knows that events one reads 
about in the papers have occurred, 
Emily could far more readily have 
believed that the whole night was a 
disordered and interminable dream. 
She felt herself moving about as one 
does in a nightmare, but not in a 
rational, waking state. She had no 
knowledge of how she did what she 
did or of how she managed to func- 
tion at all. Her body no longer 
obeyed her will. It had become the 
passive instrument of the doctor, 
the servant of the terrified children, 
the distraught husband, and even 
of the priest. 
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The doctor snapped his orders at 
her with positive hostility, but she 
was too bewildered to resent it. 
Rather she was too consumed with 
resentment at the whole scene to 
feel further anger at anything di- 
rected against herself. Her resent- 
ment was fiercest against the doc- 
tor and the priest, those two who 
should have prevented it all, or at 
least permitted it to be made impos- 
sible. What business had the priest 
there anyway? So far as Emily 
could see, he was doing nothing at 
all. 

“Here!” said the doctor, suddenly 
and harshly. Emily jumped. Auto- 
matically, she held out her arms. 
Something was thrust into them. 
“Now—Father!” 

She had not the remotest notion 
what was happening at the time. 
She found out afterward that while 
she held the child, the priest bap- 
tized it, and that it died almost im- 
mediately. Clara, however, lived. 
Emily heard from the neighbors 
that this was a miracle. 

“She won’t next time, though,” 
she said savagely to Jack. “Can't 
they ever learn?” 

Now, she knew, things had gone 
too far for her to keep silence any 
longer. Her participation in that 
night’s grim work not only gave her 
the right to interfere, but placed her 
under the necessity of interfering. 
It confirmed her previous decision, 
and would give her courage to bring 
it to a successful issue. If Clara had 
another baby, as undoubtedly she 
would, and died, as certainly she 
would, and Emily made no effort 
to prevent it, she would have that 
woman’s life on her conscience for 
the rest of her days. 

She would have it out with Clara. 
She would insist on being heard. 
She would be simple, clear, direct. 
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She would not leave until she had 
made her point. Clara was ignor- 
ant, misinformed, prejudiced; but 
she did not appear to be stupid. She 
believed what she did because no 
one had, with sufficient emphasis, 
told her otherwise. If the matter 
were presented to her simply, lucid- 
ly, she could not fail to see. No one 
could. Emily had so far shirked 
her responsibility, from a natural 
reluctance to meddle in other peo- 
ple’s affairs. She had dropped hints, 
but hints were not enough. Clara’s 
life was at stake, and the welfare 
of her children. A “miracle” had 
happened this time, perhaps, but it 
would not happen again. Clearly, 
it was Emily’s duty to speak, loud- 
ly, decisively, at once. Her message 
was so important, and she would 
make it so plain, that it could not 
but have results. 

Accordingly, armed with a bowl 


of chicken soup for excuse, and the 
knowledge of the justice of her 


cause to give her courage, she 
knocked on Clara’s door about two 
weeks after the baby’s birth and 
death. She judged this to be the 
psychological time, as Clara would 
be strong enough to listen, while yet 
close enough to her agony to receive 
with joy Emily’s promise that what 
she had been through need never 
happen again. 

Clara was sitting up in _ the 
kitchen, in a rocking chair by the 
window. She wore her everlasting 
nondescript garment, neither apron 
nor dress, which seemed to be a 
part of her, and now lay so limply 
against her figure that Emily could 
see beneath it the outline of her 
bones. She turned on her caller 
her large eyes filled with a discon- 
certing tranquillity, and smiled. 

“How do, Mis’ Richards. Excuse 
me—I no get up—please?” 
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A measure of Emily’s confidence 
deserted her. She felt suddenly em- 
barrassed without knowing why. 

“I brought you some soup, Mrs. 
Matti,” she said, putting her bowl 
on the kitchen table. 

“How nice, Mis’ Richards. Sit 
down, please. This house—” Clara 
sighed, looking around and shaking 
her head, disclaiming responsibility 
for a disorder which was, consider- 
ing the circumstances, negligible. 
“My Maria, she bad girl. No—not 
bad. She try, poor thing, but her 
head, all the time, like this.” Clara’s 
hand fluttered vaguely back and 
forth. “Please you no sit down, 
Mis’ Richards?” she repeated. 

“Thank you.” Emily drew up a 
straight kitchen chair and sat down, 
determined to swallow her un- 
accountable shyness and get down 
to business. “You had a terrible 
time, didn’t you?” she asked sym- 
pathetically, by way of opening the 
subject naturally. 

“Oh—” Clara considered. “Might 
be worse. You help so much, Mis’ 
Richards. I tell my ‘usban’, ’ow 
can we thank you?” 

“Me?” said Emily. “I didn’t do 
anything at all. I didn’t really help 
a bit. It was so dreadful for you 
to go through all that and then—” 
she shuddered—“not have the baby. 
I’m horribly sorry.” 

“Yes.” Clara nodded slowly. “Too 
bad. But my little Elizabet’, she live 
long enough. She live so Father 
Riley baptize her. Now she is saint 
in heaven. She pray to the good 
God for us. For you, too, Mis’ Rich- 
ards. You hol’ her—my ’usban’ say 
—while Father Riley baptize her. 
She pray for you, too.” 

Emily stared. What in the world 
did the woman mean? Her uneasi- 
ness increased—any talk about God 
and praying always made her vague- 
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ly uncomfortable, anyway—and she 
tried to cover it with a casual ques- 
tion. 

“Oh, so that’s what the priest was 
doing—christening the baby? I did- 
n’t know.” 

Clara gave a little cry of amaze- 
ment. 

“You—not know?” she gasped. 
“You hol’ my Elizabet’—Father 
Riley baptize her—you not know?” 

Emily’s embarrassment gave way 
to irritation. If Clara had not been 
so ill, and were not still so weak, 
she would have been frankly an- 
noyed. As it was, she forced her- 
self to make allowances, and to an- 
swer pleasantly. 

“Why, no, Mrs. Matti,” she said 
soothingly, “I didn’t know. It just 
happens I’d never seen a child chris- 
tened before.” 

“You mean—you never—you—?” 
Clara was all but speechless. “Your 
boy—your girl—they not baptize?” 

“No,” said Emily, shortly. She 
wished to end this discussion. It 
was too stupid. Besides, it was 
hardly what she had come to talk 
about, and she could not stay all 
morning. But she found herself 
going on, weakly attempting to jus- 
tify herself, and wondering why she 
bothered to explain to this poor 
ignorant soul who wouldn’t under- 
stand anyway. “When they get old 
enough to decide for themselves, if 
they wish it, of course we shan’t 
refuse. It’s a very old and beauti- 
ful symbol, I suppose, and perfectly 
all right for those who think it 
means something. But how it can 
affect them now—when they don’t 
know what it’s all about—” 

Clara’s enormous eyes had grown 
steadily larger and darker, and in 
their depths smoldered something 
before which Emily quailed and fal- 
tered to a stop. She realized that 
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the Portuguese woman had kept 
silence, not out of respect for her 
explanation, but from sheer stun- 
ned inability to speak. But now 
speech came to her and she broke 
in, her voice echoing the horror 
in her eyes: 

“But your boy—your girl—you 
no love them?” 

“Love them?” Emily bewilder- 
ment was greater than her indigna- 
tion. “Of course I love them. I'd 
do anything in the world for them 
—anything that was necessary, or 
even important. I don’t think havy- 
ing them christened is important. 
You do. That’s all. Surely we are 
all entitled to our own opinions.” 

Clara shook her head in vehement 
denial. “You think—I think—no, 
no, it is not that!” Having found 


her words, she was unable to check 
them now. They poured out in a 
torrent, bursting through the bar- 


rier of her indifferent English, con- 
veying a strange but lucid meaning 
to Emily’s astonished ears. “It is 
what God say. And God want little 
children. He want all children—all 
—your child, my child, all, all! Any 
one who keep little child away from 
Him is bad, wicked. He say so, 
Himself. He give little baby a soul, 
He say we must baptize. If baby 
die, then go to heaven. Not baptize, 
not go to heaven, never see God, 
never. You prick child in arm— 
yes?—but you no baptize. You 
save body, you not save soul. Maybe 
child get well, maybe not. Maybe 
die from sickness, maybe hit by car, 
die just like cat or dog. How you 
feel then? God want your child in 
heaven, but He say, ‘Baptize first.’ 
You say, ‘No—maybe—some day— 
we see.’ But doctor say, ‘Push 
needle in arm,’ you run, do what 
doctor say, quick, quick!” 

Stunned by Clara’s vehemence, 
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Emily was unable to answer, to 
protest, even to move. She felt her- 
self pushed against the wall and 
held there by a strength she could 
not resist. She allowed the deluge 
to go on because she could not stop 
it. 

“Mis’ Richards, my Elizabet’, she 
no live long, but she is with God, 
she is saint in heaven. Before my 
Elizabet’ is born, I pray every day 
for her to be saint. Every day, w’en 
I work, w’en I wash, I pray always, 
always—not for boy or girl, not I 
should have easy time, but jus’, 
please, God, make my child to be a 
saint. Maybe live long, maybe die 
soon, but make her saint. An’ God, 
He is good. He hear my prayer. 
W’en Elizabet’ begin to come, I 
know He hear my prayer. I have it 
bad before, maybe, but not like this. 
This time is different. I know. I 


feel, and I know, God hear my 
prayer, and He give me little child 


so hard, to be saint like I have ask’ 
Him. All the time I know, and I 
am glad—glad. Then doctor say 
she no live, maybe I no live, send for 
Father Riley, quick. So he come, 
and he baptize my Elizabet’, and she 
die, and now she is in heaven, al- 
ways. Maybe I wait long time for 
her, maybe I have pain, maybe now 
I cry, I want my baby—but to have 
saint cost more, you see? My Eliz- 
abet’, she never die now, she never 
sin, she never suffer, like us, she 
see us, she love us, she pray for us, 
in heaven, always. Now I not worry 
so much about John, Manuel, Maria, 
this one, that one—their little sister 
is saint in heaven, and she pray for 
them. That is why God send her 
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here, and take her quick, so we 
have her in heaven to pray for us. 
How she know us, how she pray for 
us in heaven, if she not come here 
first? No, no! I suffer ten times 
like that, to have one saint in 
heaven. To lose my Elizabet’ is sad, 
yes. I feel bad, yes. I cry, too, yes. 
It is too bad, you say—yes, yes. But 
to push needle in arm—and not 
baptize !—Oh, Mis’ Richards, I feel 
so bad for you! For your boy and 
girl, I feel so bad! You not see— 
you not see?” 


Emily stood by the table in her 
kitchen, quivering with indignation. 
Never before had anyone accused 
her—had anyone dared accuse her 
—of neglecting her children’s wel- 
fare, physical or moral. Spiritual? 
—Of course she would bring them 
up to be decent men and women. 
What more could anyone ask? 
What Clara said was a lot of non- 
sense, medieval superstition, just 
what she might have expected, if 
she could have anticipated the con- 
versation’s taking such a turn. 

She had not answered Clara. She 
had not broached the subject for 
which she came. Except for a hasty 
“Good-by,” she had escaped, speech- 
less. Now her indignation mounted 
and raged within her, shaping itself 
into words which she had not used 
to Clara, who was still so ill; which, 
indeed, she had not thought of at 
the time, so overwhelmed had she 
been by the actual physical impact 
of Clara’s outburst. 

She caught her breath in a deep 
gasp, and suddenly, to her astonish- 
ment, burst into tears. 





CHRISTIANITY IN ANGLO-SAXON POLITICS 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


R. CHURCHILL stated at the 
Conservative Conference in 
Blackpool last autumn that the first 
objective of the Conservative Party 
was “to uphold the Christian re- 
ligion and to resist all attacks on 
it.” His lead, though it was not 
followed by any spectacular action, 
has not been wholly neglected in the 
party. It has certainly been talked 
about a great deal, and Mr. Hamil- 
ton Kerr, an ex-Conservative Min- 
ister of the younger school, has 
stated this year in the pages of the 
New English Review that “to me 
this [Mr. Churchill’s pledge] ap- 
peared the most significant state- 
ment of the Conference.” And only 


the other day Mr. Quintin Hogg, 
M.P., declared in the Times (Lon- 
don) that the Conservative Party 


was a 
Party.” 

The emergence of “confessional” 
parties of great power on the Con- 
tinent has by now become familiar, 
but such a development is out of the 
question in Anglo-Saxon countries 
where the great majority of com- 
pletely secularist parties profess re- 
spect for the basis of Christian 
morals and even claim to draw posi- 
tive inspiration from them. Hence 
the very particular interest of this 
latest lead from one of the two great 
political parties in Britain, both be- 
cause it is a completely new de- 
parture in modern times and be- 
cause it is an interesting commen- 
tary on the growing sense that in 
these days a general Christian back- 
ground to Anglo-Saxon politics is 
not enough. 


“Christian - Democratic 


But before unreservedly applaud- 
ing Mr. Churchill’s lead, it will be 
well to examine rather closely just 
what has happened and to try to 
draw from this examination certain 
generally applicable conclusions to 
the proper relations between Chris- 
tianity and contemporary politics. 

Evidently there is a sense in 
which it may be worse for religious 
prospects when men or societies call 
themselves Christian than when 
they do not. The bad Catholic may 
very well do more harm than the 
good pagan, and in fact we have 
no reason to congratulate ourselves 
on any person declaring himself a 
Christian unless we have reason to 
believe that he intends to live as a 
Christian. Some people have been 
known to call themselves Christian 
just because it is good for their busi- 
ness or prestige. 

In the case of so amorphous an 
entity as a great political party, we 
should not expect so obvious a con- 
version to accompany the taking of 
such a Christian pledge as we should 
in the case of a person declaring 
himself to be converted. Even 
when parties are “confessional,” as 
on the Continent, we cannot expect 
from them a degree of religious in- 
tegrity such as we expect from the 
individual, and it is precisely for 
this reason that some are of the 
opinion that the emergence of these 
“confessional” parties is by no 
means a wholly good thing. They 
may well, in defending religion, be 
obliged to compromise it, to the 
scandal of many and the ultimate 
harm of the Church. 
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Hence, viewing the matter as 
charitably as possible, we have a 
right to ask what right has a party, 
like the British Conservative Party, 
to claim to be defending Christian- 
ity or to be, as Mr. Hogg put it, a 
Christian-Democratic Party? And 
this question is applicable wher- 
ever members of great modern par- 
ties want to see themselves as the 
defenders of Christianity in the 
party political rivalry. 

For example, we are today suf- 
fering from a whole series of major 
decisions in foreign policy for which 
the responsibility is very wide, since 
they were so widely approved. Mr. 
Churchill’s own responsibility is 
especially obvious. Following those 
decisions a totalitarian Power has 
enserfed vast tracts of Christian Eu- 
rope and enforced within those 
lands a regime of tyranny and bitter 
persecution. As a result, only the 
Christian communities (for the 
most part Catholic), surviving as 
best they can, are the resisters 
within those areas against barbar- 
ism. Only they, so long as they 
are allowed life, are the living wit- 
nesses to truth and freedom. One 
does not point to these terrible facts 
in a carping spirit. One does not 
deny that the war created a dread- 
ful dilemma for the Allied leaders. 
But the war is over, and one may 
legitimately ask how the pledge to 
defend Christianity and rebuild a 
Christian civilization squares with 
the prevalent silence about these 
ugly evils and the prolonged policy 
of the appeasement of the new and 
worse totalitarianism, even at times 
to the limits of national humilia- 
tion? 

And here we have the odd con- 
trast between the behavior of a 
Party which thus invokes the Chris- 
tian name and the behavior of the 


Labor Party in power which has 
made no such pretensions. Mr. 
Bevin has stood out in tough oppo- 
sition to at least the cruder claims 
and tactics of Russia, and Chris- 
tians, it may be, owe to him a very 
great deal. The Conservatives may 
answer that Labor is now in power 
and that a Conservative Foreign 
Minister would have done as well or 
better. Would he? Would Mr. 
Eden’s delicate juggling with the 
diplomatic cards have been as ef- 
fective as Mr. Bevin’s Nonconform- 
ist bluntness and deep feeling? But 
in any case the argument is a very 
weak one. It is always much easier 
to take a strong line in opposition 
than in power, since to those in 
power the truth that “politics is the 
art of the possible” is very obvious. 
Whereas Mr. Bevin has to deal 
across a table with Mr. Molotov, Mr. 
Eden is completely free to say what 
he really thinks. Is he today a 
champion of truth and freedom in 
enserfed Europe and Asia? If so, 
he keeps his feelings very much to 
himself. Are his colleagues deeply 
troubled about the matter? A few 
back-benchers are, to their credit; 
but that is all. Mr. Churchill him- 
self, it is true, has given a lead to 
Christian Europe and been laughed 
at for his pains. All honor to him 
for his courage. 

But the record as a whole is a dis- 
mal one. Can a party be a Chris- 
tian one, can it invoke the Christian 
name in these days as indicating the 
spiritual quality of its idealisms 
while leaving the people in doubt 
about the vileness and retrogres- 
sion of atheistic tyranny, no matter 
whether the tyrant pretend to be 
friend or foe. Such a party should 
be reminding us of the avowed aims 
of international Communism, aims 
easily enough studied in the official 
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gospels of the creed and illustrated 
time and again, not least, for exam- 
ple, in the pages of the Royal Com- 
mission’s Report in Canada about 
the agents of a foreign Power. 
Such a party should be studying the 
ways and means of restoring within 
the still free frontiers of what once 
was called Christendom the spirit- 
ual, moral, cultural and social val- 
ues which will repel and ultimately 
throw back the aggression of neo- 
barbarism. Such a party should be 
the leaders in promoting deeper and 
securer international understand- 
ings between the nations of Chris- 
tendom, and, in particular, they 
should have the courage to expose 
that hollow deceit by which even 
intelligent men of apparent good 
will can be persuaded that the 
Christian regime in Spain, what- 
ever its shortcomings by Anglo- 
Saxon democratic ideals, is some- 
how rather more evil than the god- 
less tyrannies behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Such would be a minimum stand- 
ard set by any serious regard for 
truth and liberty as Christians un- 
derstand the word. At no time in 
the history of Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries would Christian leaders have 
seen matters otherwise. But today 
there is even more to it than this. 
We are not dealing with tyrannies 
in distant lands to be opposed for 
truth and liberty’s sake, and the 
honor of the Christian name: we are 
dealing with tyrannies that imme- 
diately threaten us. If Christendom 
disappears, Communism steps into 
the void on the heels of its Fifth 
Columnists already hard at work 
within Christendom. Things have 
reached such a pass that the issue 
is one of life and death for Britain, 
America, the Dominions, Europe, 
the world. A man surely does not 
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need to call himself a Christian in 
these days to appreciate the real is- 
sue: it is enough that he be an in- 
telligent patriot. But if he does call 
himself a Christian surely there can 
be no excuse for him at all if he 
fails to realize not only the danger, 
but the intimate relationship be- 
tween that danger and the rejec- 
tion in Anglo-Saxon countries of 
fundamental Christian ideals and 
standards. 

In other words, the briefest con- 
sideration of the state of interna- 
tional affairs at the present time 
suggests that the test of any sin- 
cerity in claiming the Christian 
name in any way must be the readi- 
ness to take a wholly fresh view of 
the nature of the issues at stake. 
And if it be contended, as surely it 
should be contended, that the de- 
fense of the West must be by peace- 
ful means, then it becomes all the 
more necessary to defend fearless- 
ly the Christian way of personal 
and social life, so that its very good- 
ness and example will elbow the 
enemy out and ultimately make his 
survival without conversion impos- 
sible. It must, likewise, follow that 
to take the Christian name and to 
shirk from this task is to deceive 
the people. 

Mr. Hamilton Kerr, to whose arti- 
cle I referred at the beginning, 
though he has nothing to say about 
foreign affairs, does realize that the 
implications of the Christian pledge 
go far. Unfortunately he seems to 
think that the direction in which 
they take us is against the rival 
Party, namely the Labor Party, i. e., 
the Party which hopes to establish 
a democratic form of economic, 
though not necessarily Marxist, so- 
cialism. Since I do not wish to en- 
ter into party politics here, I shall 
not comment on his defense of the 
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new Conservative ideal of a “prop- 
erty-owning democracy,” except 
perhaps to note that Mr. Belloc and 
Mr. Chesterton have up to date been 
considered the veriest cranks for 
supporting just that. Nor shall I 
comment on his contention that 
British Labor is the first cousin of 
the Communist, the quarrel between 
them being a family one, while the 
real division between the sheep and 
the goats is the one between the 
Conservatives and the rest of the 
country. It will be more interest- 
ing to comment on his eloquent plea 
for the development of character 
and the need for all of us “to be- 
come spiritual athletes.” His view 
is that there is more chance of our 
doing this if we are left to take our 
own initiatives instead of being 
“made good” by the man-made 
laws of the State. 

This is very important because 
those of us who believe that real 
Christianity must return to politics 
if politics are to repel godlessness, 
whether in its first form of internal 
corruption or in its second form 
of atheistic tyranny, must face 
the question whether Christianity 
comes closer to the parties of free 
enterprise or closer to the parties 
of State social organization, the 
parties of the Right to Center or 
the parties of the Center to Left. 
Obviously one cannot deal with this 
great problem in the course of a 
single article. But one may per- 
haps suggest certain rather funda- 
mental points. 

Thus, to contrast “spiritual ath- 
leticism” in taking initiatives with 
moral passivity under “man-made 
laws” is a very dangerous oversim- 
plication. The main stream of 
Christian tradition has never sug- 
gested either that a man can be- 
come a spiritual athlete merely by 
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his own efforts or that he can be- 
come a good man merely by pas- 
sively accepting the direction of 
others. Christianity is both per- 
sonal and social. The Christian 
should serve the community freely, 
while the community in its sphere 
has the right and duty to enforce 
obedience, both person and commu- 
nity being motivated by the end of 
both, Almighty God Whom the per- 
son freely serves and Whose law 
the community within its sphere 
enforces. 

The function of both poles was 
recognized in the Middle Ages, and 
it is only since the Reformation 
that Christianity was debased by its 
separation from society into an in- 
dividualist religion of personal wor- 
ship outside the social context. The 
reaction was inevitable—a reaction 
toward a State which assumed 
more and more of the social func- 
tions which hitherto flowed from 
the intimacy between Church and 
State, but inevitably assumed them 
in divorce from the Christian teach- 
ing about the primacy and freedom 
of the person and from God, the 
Source of all law, whether Eternal 
or Natural or Positive. The logical 
end of this divorce is modern totali- 
tarianism where the State assumes 
all social responsibility, the Church 
is expelled and the person enslaved. 

If then we realize the necessity of 
returning to a Christian society, 
we shall not be so naive as to imag- 
ine that we can create a dual form 
of society in which all responsibil- 
ity falls on the liberated person, 
free now to become through his 
own initiative a “spiritual athlete,” 
while the State takes care of a few 
general necessities. That is the lib- 
eral schema which really denies the 
intimate connection between person 
and community and seeks to exalt 
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the individual above everything, in- 
cluding ultimately God’s Law. It 
was, as it were, the first phase of 
the great post-Reformation aberra- 
tion. Rather we have to consider 
ways and means of bringing God 
(and with God, free, responsible 
man) back into the State social or- 
der. In doing this we may well find 
that the modern socialist State goes 
too far in many ways and so usurps 
God’s place even when it purports 
to worship God; but we shall cer- 
tainly not find that very many so- 
cial laws, necessitated by modern 
technique, are incompatible with 
God’s law and, hence, with a rightly 
understood human freedom. On 


the contrary, we can at least visu- 
alize a strongly reformist and so- 
cialized order, in many ways di- 
rected and enforced by the State, 
which none the less because it is 
directed to the fulfillment of the 
Natural Law, allows the person to 


co-operate within it freely, while 
also allowing him his own full 
initiative where he is entitled to 
such initiative. Such, if I am not 
mistaken, is the schema correspond- 
ing to the social teaching of the 
popes and the modern analogue of 
the intimacy between Church and 
State before the Reformation. 
Thus, if we picture the contem- 
porary parties as moving from ex- 
treme Right to extreme Left, we 
shall find that the fullest Christian 
position is somewhere near the 
Center, whether inclining to the 
right of the Center or to the left of 
it. As one moves to the Right there 
is danger, first, of the liberalist fal- 
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lacy which sets man above society 
and ultimately God, and, second, of 
its reaction, Fascism. As one moves 
to the Left there is danger, first, of 
socialism which sets society above 
man and ultimately God and then 
of its fulfillment, Communism. 

So we can conclude that so far as 
internal politics are concerned the 
general political positions of the 
majority of the representative par- 
ties are compatible with the Chris- 
tian name (though there is danger 
at both ends), but only in so far as 
they become conscious of their duty 
to rebase their reforms and their 
order on the Natural Law which it- 
self can scarcely be long preserved 
without a recognition of the revela- 
tion, teaching and idealism of its 
Author. 

Without this re-orientation there 
can be small hope of effective peace- 
ful resistance against the Commu- 
nist threat, whether from within or 
from without. What then we need 
is not unchanged or only superfi- 
cially changed parties calling them- 
selves Christian or pledging them- 
selves to defend Christianity: we 
want renewed parties, whatever 
names they may call themselves by 
and whatever promises they may 
make, which understand how deep 
any genuine Christian revolution 
must go. They must, without nec- 
essarily becoming denominational 
or confessional, change the orien- 
tation of modern society and rec- 
ognize evil for what it is, whether 
at home or abroad. Only so can 
they effectively resist the greatest 
threat to civilization of all time. 





BERNARDINE REALINO: THE UNIVERSITY YEARS’ 


By FRANcIS SWEENEY, S.J. 


AWYER, littérateur, swordsman, 
lover—these were the elements 
in the colorful life that Bernardine 
Realino renounced when he became 
a Jesuit in his mid-thirties. So com- 
plete was his farewell to the gaudy 
Renaissance world, that first at 
Naples and then at Lecce in Apulia 
he earned the repute of genuine 
sanctity, an estimate that the 
Church infallibly ratified on June 
22d of this year, three hundred and 
thirty-one years after his death. 
The Christian world knows little 
about this oldest Jesuit saint. He 
never left Italy and had only one 
traveler’s glimpse of Rome; he spent 
forty-two years of his life in a back- 
ward province of southern Italy, 
where he was teacher, almoner, 
apostle of the galley slaves, near 
friend to all in Lecce, and always 
the wise and incomparably gentle 
saint of the confessional. 

This is an episode from the life 
of the doctor of both laws who 
might have been a second Machia- 
velli and who became instead an 
earlier Curé d’Ars. It discovers him 
in mid-career at the University of 
Bologna, where he made his studies 
in arts and law. 


The riddle in the life of Bernard- 
ine Realino is the identity of the 
girl who captured his heart as sure- 
ly as his soldier father had ever 
taken a town. In his memoirs 
Realino refers to her only as Chloris 
—the name of the Greek goddess of 


1A chapter from a biography of the Saint 
to be published this Fall. 


flowers. It is a good conjecture that 
the name is a literary pseudonym, 
perhaps the title used by the young 
lady as the member of an academy. 
But at a time when children were 
receiving at the font names like As- 
canius, Hercules, Hippolyta, Olym- 
pia and Parthenia, we cannot be 
sure that Chloris was not her bap- 
tismal name. 

Whoever Chloris may have been, 
there was soon no question of Ber- 
nardine’s total devotion to her. Not 
all of the saint’s biographers have 
thought it best to mention Chloris— 
as if a romance could detract from 
the glory of Bernardine Realino’s 
life. This is in contrast to the 
frankness of Bernardine’s own 
memoirs. “This lady,” he calls her, 
“as beautiful as she is good and 
pure—a lady second to none in pru- 
dence.” With perfect simplicity he 
refers to her as mia elettissima 
donna, “the lady of my heart,” and 
adds, “I loved her with a rare affec- 
tion, even to the extent that I could 
consider myself happy only when 
I could satisfy her wishes.” 

Bernardine completed his philo- 
sophical and pre-medical studies in 
1551 and presumably took the de- 
gree Master of Arts. He planned to 
devote his whole time to medical 
studies, which would involve gain- 
ing much practical experience in 
dissection room and hospital and ac- 
companying physicians on their 
rounds. It was Chloris who changed 
the whole current of his life. She 
had decided that his talents were 
more suited to a legal career, and 
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she urged him now to enroll for the 
lectures of the faculty of law. Ber- 
nardine remained unconvinced. The 
change would mean that much of 
the preparatory study he had made 
during the past three years would 
be wasted. The law course at 
Bologna required five or six years 
of hard work and he was reluctant 
to undertake it. But he yielded to 
Chloris’ strongest argument: “Noth- 
ing is difficult to one in love.” It 
was the authentic language of the 
love-struck Renaissance courts, and 
Realino was as susceptible to it as 
any. 

Francesco Realino heartily sec- 
onded his son’s decision and will- 
ingly provided the rather large sum 
Bernardine needed for textbooks. 
In his service at the courts of Italian 
princes he had seen the power wield- 
ed by chancellors and ambassadors, 
and now that the flood of violence 


and anarchy which had reached its 
height in the Sack of Rome was re- 
ceding, careers in government and 
diplomacy would hold out even rich- 
er rewards. 

Though Padua now excelled Bo- 
logna as a school of civil law, a 


Bolognese doctorate still carried 
with it a large amount of prestige. 
But it was a vast field that Ber- 
nardine must traverse before he 
could receive the doctor’s biretta. 
The prospect of five more years of 
early morning classes and long 
hours of study at the legal texts was 
discouraging to one who had set his 
heart on a medical career. But 
there were Chloris’ words sounding 
in his ears, “Nothing is difficult to 
one in love,” and there was Chloris 
herself to shore up his sagging reso- 
lution with her smiles and her light 
hand upon his arm and her cheer- 
ful certainty that she knew his abili- 
ties better than he did. 
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We have the impression that he 
did not find literature as much of a 
need and an escape as he had during 
his years as a philosophy student, 
though it was far from being com- 
pletely neglected. His humanistic 
studies had brought him recogni- 
tion which would have turned many 
a young man’s head, and for all we 
know, may have had that effect on 
Bernardine. Several times he rode 
down to Ferrara, thirty-four miles 
away, on errands for his father. 
The mingled tyranny and munifi- 
cence of the Este rule had made 
Ferrara the first modern city in 
Europe, with broad streets and 
squares, and palaces standing in 
spacious grounds. Like most of 
the Renaissance lords, the Estes 
sought the glory which the encour- 
agement of the arts could give them. 

On one of his visits, Bernardine 
was bidden to court and invited to 
read one of his compositions. Prob- 
ably it was at a session of the Acad- 
emy of the Palace that Bernardine 
read his poem. Just what the piece 
was is not known. It may have 
been his “Pallas Armata,” a compo- 
sition in Latin on the joining of 
wisdom and power, which he dedi- 
cated to Duke Ercole II. The court 
was charmed by this engaging 
young man. He was presented to 
the Duke and received into the 
household of his son, Cardinal Luigi 
d’Este, Bishop of Ferrara, as Tasso 
was to be received fifteen years 
later. This favor seems to have 
been largely honorary, but it al- 
lowed Bernardine to wear a sword, 
which proved to be an unfortunate 
concession. 

Toward the end of his law course, 
Bernardine had what seemed a valu- 
able opportunity to make use of his 
legal training. The Realini had be- 
come involved in a lawsuit, prob- 
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ably concerning the disposal of his 
mother’s property. As the case 
dragged on for many months with- 
out being brought to trial, Fran- 
cesco Realino sent his son to Ferrara 
to urge that the case be given a 
hearing. Though, as always, Ber- 
nardine was well received in the 
capital city, he was unable to get 
the suit entered on the court’s 
docket. 

In the midst of his efforts, a letter 
came from his father saying that it 
had been decided to settle the case 
out of court. An arbiter had been 
agreed on, whose decision would be 
accepted by both parties. The ar- 
biter chosen was one Giovanni Gi- 
rolamo Galli, one-time professor of 
humanities: at Carpi, and a relative 
of the opponent of the Realini. It 
was stipulated that the arbiter, be- 
fore giving his decision, should ask 
a legal expert for an opinion on the 
points at issue. This part of the 
agreement was ignored, and Galli 
awarded the decision to his rela- 
tives out of hand. 

Bernardine was enraged, not only 
at the injustice done his family but 
at the futility of his own efforts. But 
he had to contain his anger until 
the autumnal holidays brought him 
back to Carpi. One day he met the 
arbiter on the street, and inquired 
civilly enough the reason for his 
high-handed decision. Since the 
only explanation that could be given 
was an admission of guilt, Galli re- 
sorted to sarcasm and abusive lan- 
guage. It was too much for the hot 
blood of Realino to bear. He was 
engulfed by a wave of blind anger 
in which all he could see were Galli’s 
sneering lips and mocking eyes. In 
a moment his sword was out of his 
sheath—the short, slim courtier’s 
sword that had cost him a poem— 
and he slashed at that face. 
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All the anger went out of him 
when he saw the thin line of blood 
appear on Galli’s forehead. Ashamed 
of his lack of control, still white and 
shaken, Bernardine sheathed his 
weapon and stalked away to his 
home. Shame kept him in seclu- 
sion for the next few days. And the 
memory of his deed would be a 
painful reproach to him for many 
years to come. 

Though the wound was hardly 
more than a scratch, the affair had 
been too public and Professor Galli 
was too prominent a personage for 
the matter to be hushed up, even if 
Francesco Realino desired such a 
course. Bernardine was formally 
charged with violent assault. Car- 
dinal Luigi and Alfonso, heir to the 
dukedom, interceded with Ercole 
II. to extend clemency, but the Duke 
refused to stop the great impersonal 
wheels of justice. Murder and 
brigandage were so terrifyingly fre- 
quent that hard, sudden punish- 
ment was the only possible course. 
The law that lopped off the heads 
of hapless Robin Hoods in the chest- 
nut forests of Emilia must have its 
stern way with the young humanist 
of his own court. The sentence, 
probably given by the podesta of 
Carpi, was that Bernardine should 
have his hand cut off and pay a fine 
of two hundred lire. 


In the interval between his con- 
demnation and the execution of the 
penalty, Bernardine took the course 
which was quite natural in the cir- 
cumstances, an alternative which 
seems to have been at least implicit 
in the sentence. He fled from Carpi, 
returning to Bologna which had be- 
come a second home to him. He 
would be free to complete his studies 
in the university city which was 
part of the States of the Church, 
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where the writs of the Estes did not 
run. 

Eight years after his name was 
entered on the matricula of the 
studium as a member of the guild of 
arts and medicine, Bernardine was 
made a doctor in utroque jure, in 
canon and civil law. The entry in 
the university records is dated June 
3, 1556, and attests: “Examinatus, 
approbatus ac doctoratus fuit Dom- 
inus Bernardinus.” 

The day of commencement was 
crowded with color and music 
and florid ceremony. Bernardine’s 
friends and his socii, the fellow 
students who lived in the same 
house with him, perhaps his family, 
—surely Chloris,—were in the Cath- 
edral of San Pietro when the young 
candidate entered accompanied by 
his “promoter,” one Dominus Paolo, 
who would be the traditional spon- 
sor at Bernardine’s reception into 
the ranks of Bolognese laureates. 
The Archdeacon of Bologna, the 
prelate who was second in rank to 
the Bishop, was enthroned in the 
choir and in the stalls were ranked 
the professors of law in their col- 
ored gowns with furred hoods. In 
a place of honor, resplendent in red 
and gold, sat the Rector of the Uni- 
versity, Don Pietro Martinez di 
Membrilla, who was also Rector of 
the College of Spain. 

As Bernardine rose to deliver his 
inaugural address and to defend the 
puncta, the propositions which had 
been assigned him for discussion the 
day before, the finality of the brav- 
ura of commeneement struck him 
with all its force. The best years of 
his life were coming to an end that 
day, he thought, as he bowed to 
the Archdeacon and turned to the 
crowd,—legists and artists, medici 
and theologians, men of twenty na- 
tions and a dozen tongues. 
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Swiftly and courteously as the 
challenges came, he parried objec- 
tion with distinction, turned from 
one aspect of his thesis to another 
as the attack came from different 
quarters. The Archdeacon’s “tem- 
pus” ended the academic court ten- 
nis, and the prelate in sonorous 
Latin that rang down the nave of- 
fered his congratulations to the can- 
didate. Then he read from a scroll 
the decree conferring on Master 
Realino, in the name of the Holy 
Trinity and by authority of the Pope 
the right to teach civil and canon 
law in any university in the world. 

When Bernardine had taken his 
professor’s oath, he was seated in a 
magisterial chair, and Don Antonio 
Galleazzo, in the name of the Col- 
lege of Professors handed him an 
open book, placed a gold ring on his 
finger, the doctor’s biretta on his 
head, and gave him the kiss of 
peace. 

Outside the Cathedral, a proces- 
sion was formed and Doctor Realino 
in his biretta and ring and fur-trim- 
med gown was paraded by his 
friends through the town. If the 
medieval custom was still in honor, 
the parade was headed by the three 
university pipers and the four uni- 
versity trumpeters, and to the skir- 
ling of the bagpipes and caroling of 
the trumpets Bernardine was es- 
corted back to his lodgings. 

We do not know how he spent 
the ensuing summer; probably he 
remained in the oppressive heat of 
Bologna, winding up his affairs and 
preparing to leave for Milan. For 
he had resolved to go to the metrop- 
olis of the north, where in the pre- 
vious year Cardinal Madruzzo had 
been appointed governor. He 
counted on his father’s influence, 
and the Cardinal’s interest in him, 
to find a place for him in the hier- 
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archy of officialdom that adminis- 
tered northern Italy for the Habs- 
burgs. 

Bernardine’s friends, Don Sigis- 
mondo d’Este, Marquis of San Mar- 
tino, and his wife, Donna Giustina 
Trivulzia, would be traveling to 
Milan in the late summer. Ber- 
nardine accepted their invitation to 
make one of their party. In the 
company of a relative of the Duke 
he could safely pass through Este 
territory, and even spend a few days 
at Carpi. 

Since he had left Carpi in haste 
at the end of an awkward if not dis- 
graceful incident, it would rehabili- 
tate his dignity in some measure 
to return as a doctor of laws; it 
would be good to see his brothers 
and sisters in the old home that 
Elisabetta Realina had ruled like a 
queen. But the ten thousand price- 
less memories of his university 
years made the leave-taking a hard 
wrench at his heart. Most difficult 
of all was saying goodby to Chloris. 
It would be only for a time, they 
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told each other, knowing how much 
of a trial even a short separation 
would be. 

The pain of parting gathered in 
his heart like a wound as the Mar- 
quis’ heavy traveling carriage lum- 
bered through the gate and down 
the familiar road, the cavalry escort 
in the Este livery riding ahead. It 
was only for a time, he assured him- 
self, as he turned for a last look 
at the crumbling walls and the 
spires and towers whose bells he 
knew as he knew the voices of his 
friends. 

He never saw Chloris again. 

Though in later years Bernardine 
was to reproach himself bitterly for 
his sword-scuffle in the streets of 
Carpi and for the enthusiasm he 
had expended on “pagan literature,” 
Germier, his latest biographer, 
points out that there is never a hint 
of remorse for his ardent attach- 
ment to Chloris. This is the best 
testimony to the beauty and purity 
of that friendship: it caused a saint 
no regrets. 


W* live in an age which is concerned with crime but not with sin; 
which is preoccupied with evil but not with morals; which 
accepts depravity as an overwhelming fact while denying the exist- 
ence or even the possibility of virtue. .. . The Father of Lies is the 
terrible reality whom the realists, whether or not they are novelists, 
deny when they deny the supernatural, the refusal to believe in his 
existence having been called his greatest victory over the human 


mind. 


—Dr. Brancue Mary Ketry, “Adventures Among Books” (Cardinal Hayes Literature 


Committee for N.C.W.C.), May 3rd. 





RELIGION AND NATURE IN FATHER TABB’S POETRY 


By SisteR Mary Humiiata, I.H.M. 


ITH a life-span embracing both 

the “Romantic Triumph” and 
the “Rise of Realism” according to 
anthology tag-names, Father John 
Banister Tabb is a poet whose work 
refuses classification under either 
of these two heads. The ubiquitous 
solution of this dilemma is the 
statement that such a literary figure 
embodies the best traits of both 
schools. In the case of Father Tabb, 
however, one deals with a figure 
somewhat unique in American 


literary history. Although he ex- 
hibited an almost militant admira- 
tion for such Romantics as Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, and Poe, his own 


work bears little taint of the doc- 
trines of the Romantic group. On 
the other hand, his association with 
Realism with its American con- 
notation of justified materialism is 
likewise untenable. It is perhaps 
most satisfactory to study Father 
Tabb not only against his national 
background, but also against the 
background of his Catholic phi- 
losophy and religion. 

’As a successful minor poet, 
Father Tabb is one of the few 
American Catholics to become dis- 
tinguished in the field of poetry. In 
his book, The Catholic Literary 
Revival, Calvert Alexander, S.J., 
points out the paucity of the 
American Catholie poetic contribu- 
tion, and states that the isolation 
of the talented writers and their 
lack of purpose were contributing 
causes of this dearth. More im- 
portant, continues the same author, 
is the fact that the Church in 


America was, until 1840, a mis- 
sionary Church, her best energies 
consumed in the sociological and 
educational work of assisting the 
vast numbers of immigrants, large- 
ly Catholic, who continued to pour 
into the country. Father Tabb had 
few contemporaries of his faith, 
and none were of his caliber. He 
suffered, too, from the overwhelm- 
ing adulation of those who admired 
his lesser poems, those which ap- 
peal by clever verbal turns, or strik- 
ing similes rather than by careful 
workmanship. As a result of this 
and other causes, his poetry is never 
great, but it is sincere. The range 
of materials employed is not wide, 
there is no great depth of thought, 
yet the clear and economical phras- 
ing, the genuine poetic talent 
operating under these limitations, 
has served to make Father Tabb’s 
poetry memorable. 

In largest measure, Father Tabb’s 
poetry is concerned with nature. 
Here is his most felicitous associa- 
tion with the Romantics. An in- 
nate appreciation for the beauty of 
nature, and a keen eye for just 
such minute aspects of the natural 
scene as would be suitably depicted 
within the compass of a few lines, 
these were the endowments of 
Father Tabb for his particular 
province. And these gifts were un- 
doubtedly developed by avid read- 
ing of the English Romantics, 
although, fortunately, Father Tabb’s 
philosophical training withstood 
the sometimes pagan implications 
of these writers. 
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Nature had been the subject 
matter of large numbers of Ameri- 
can writers, especially those allied 
with the Romantic school. And the 
alliance of nature and religion had 
been a major concern with them. 
Philip Freneau strikes an early but 
insistent note in his “On the Re- 
ligion of Nature.” Here he suggests 
that religion is bestowed on man 
by nature: 


“That power of nature, ever bless’d, 
Bestow’d religion with the rest.” 


Natural goodness is attributed to 
man in these lines: 


“Born with ourselves, her early sway 

Inclines the tender mind to take 

The path of right, fair virtue’s way 
Its own felicity to make.” 


Later lines show the preference 
of Freneau for the religion of 
nature rather than orthodox re- 
ligious dogma: 


“Had all mankind 
sought 
Sophists would cease their vain 
disputes .. .” 


this system 


And again, 


“This deals not curses on mankind, 

Or dooms them to perpetual 
grief, 

If from its aid no joys they find, 

It damns them not for unbelief.” 


Religion associated with the pro- 
fession of any creed is here sepa- 
rated from the religion, far more 
satisfactory according to Freneau, 
that one finds in nature. One is 
seriously urged to abandon the 
rigorous older beliefs for the freer 
religion of nature. 
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Bryant, whose religious con- 
victions changed from Calvinism 
to Unitarianism, finds in nature a 
sure path to God; certain lines in 
“A Forest Hymn,” for instance, 
even appear to suggest that nature 
is a better guide than religion: 


“Ah, why 
Should we, in the world’s riper 
years, neglect 
God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under 
roofs 
That our frail hands have raised?” 


The “roofs” quite evidently refers 
to man-made religion. At any rate, 
nature is the sure witness of God’s 
existence and of His Presence to 
Bryant, for he continues: 


“Thou hast not left 
Thyself without a witness, in the 
shades 
Of thy perfections .. .” 


In the “Inscription for the En- 
trance to a Wood,” Bryant strikes 
the same note; the same association 
of a religious function with the 
powers of nature is made, at least 
by implication: 


“The calm shade 

Shall bring a kindred calm; and the 
sweet breeze 

That makes the green leaves dance, 
shall waft a balm 

To thy sick heart. Thou wilt find 
nothing here 

Of all that pained thee in the haunts 
of men 

And made thee loathe thy life.” 


And this explains Bryant’s con- 
tinual use of the moral ending for 
his simplest descriptive poems; if 
nature is one’s most trustworthy 
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guide to the supernatural, one can 
afford to disregard no smallest as- 
pect of her revelations. 

By the time of Emerson, nature 
has assumed a far more important 
and dominating role. No one would 
quarrel with his statement in 
Section V, Discipline, of “Nature”: 


“... Therefore is Nature ever the 
ally of Religion . . . lends all her 
pomp and riches to the religious 
sentiment.” 


But the orthodox nature of this 
statement is refuted by a later one; 
referring to religion and ethics, 
Emerson states: 


“... They are one to our. present 
design. They both put nature under 
foot. The first and last lesson of 
religion is, “The things that are seen, 
are temporal; the things that are 
unseen, are eternal.’ It puts an 
affront upon nature.” 


If religion is thus abandoned as 
a false view of the created world, 
what is substituted? Emerson’s 
answer is: 


“The world proceeds from the 
same spirit as the body of man. It 
is a remoter and inferior incarna- 
tion of God, a projection of God in 
the unconscious. ...It is... to us, 
the present expositor of the divine 
mind. It is a fixed point whereby 
we may measure our departure. As 
we degenerate, the contrast between 
us and our house is more evident. 
We are as much strangers in nature 
as we are aliens from God” (“Essay 
on Nature”). 


It is only with the perspective of 
time, and with the clear realization 
of the implications of the doctrines 
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so suavely stated by Emerson that 
one perceives the contrast of Father 
Tabb with his predecessors in the 
field of nature poetry. The brevity 
of the single poems of Tabb, the in- 
clination of his lines to gentleness 
rather than to vigor blinds the 
casual reader to the fact that his 
poetry is representative of a re- 
ligious tradition diametrically op- 
posed to the Romantic thought of 
his day and of ours. Father Tabb 
cannot make of nature a substitute 
for religion; he cannot bequeath to 
her the transmission of religious 
doctrine of which he is an ordained 
minister; he cannot, above all, 
make her his god, for he is a pro- 
fessed believer in the God of 
Christianity. 

It is interesting to note, therefore, 
that Father Tabb’s literary pre- 
decessor within the Church appears 
to be that saint often called “ro- 
mantic” especially by those who 
admire his dramatic career and 
striving for simplicity, an admira- 
tion seldom qualified by a knowl- 
edge of his rigorous penances and 
daily self-conquest; I refer to St. 
Francis of Assisi. Father Tabb has 
the same feeling as the thirteenth 
century saint, that of a voicing of 
the worship which the whole uni- 
verse offered to its Creator. Further, 
while it is true that the early 
patristic hymnologists admired na- 
ture, and wrote hymns such as the 
“Nox et tenebrae et nubila” which 
show this attitude, the Franciscan 
spirit was one of affection and 
brotherhood with nature. More- 
over, Francis, “. .. had a keen sense 
of the close relationship between 
the physical world and the moral 
and spiritual world.” He saw in the 
purity of water the image of moral 
purity in man; in the song of the 
lark he heard a true worship of God 
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which man should imitate. Lastly, 
Francis took that burning love of 
the Humanity of Christ which is 
the dominant note in twelfth cen- 
tury devotion and extended it from 
the personal relationship to the 
wider aspect of Christ as “Lord of 
the Earth.” In regarding all created 
life as united to the Sacred Hu- 
manity of Christ, Francis saw: 
“ .. all Nature as gathered around 
our Lord and yearning for that life 
in God which has its ultimate ex- 
pression in the Sacred Humanity.” 
Thus: 

“... in the physical creation St. 
Francis saw both the glory and 
humiliation of our Lord Himself. 
When he sang his ‘Canticle of 
Brother Sun’ he was praising the 
beauty of Christ as exhibited in 
the beauty of the physical world 
(Speculum Perfectionis, cap. 119); 
when he looked with compassion 
upon a lamb led to the slaughter, 
he at the same time sorrowed 
for the crucified Saviour” (Father 
Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., The Romanti- 
cism of Saint Francis). 

Whether Father Tabb inherited 
this spirit directly or indirectly I 
cannot ascertain, but it would ap- 
pear that the Franciscan spirit is 
more evident in his poems of nature 
than is the Romantic ideology of 
his time. This is particularly true 
in the case of that group of his 
nature poems concerned with the 
union of nature and the Humanity 
of Christ. In, for example, “Christ 
and the Pagan,” there occurs a 
dialogue between the heathen wor- 
shiper of nature and Christ Whose 
life and death hallowed His use of 
creatures: 


“T had no God but these, 
The sacerdotal Trees, 
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And they uplifted me. 
‘IT hung upon a Tree’. 


“The sun and moon I saw, 
And reverential awe 
Subdued me day and night. 
‘I am the perfect Light’. 


“Within a lifeless Stone— 
All other gods unknown— 
I sought Divinity. 

‘The Corner-Stone am I’, 


“For sacrificial feast, 
I slaughtered man and beast, 
Red recompense to gain. 
‘So I, a Lamb, was slain’. 


“*Yea; such My hungering Grace 
That whereso’er My Face 
Is hidden, none may grope 
Beyond eternal Hope’. 


The central idea here is the 
“hungering Grace” searching after 
the love of man. The echo of the 
voice of Christ seems not only ad- 
dressed to the pagan, but also to 
the Heavenly Father as a plea for 
these souls. Father Tabb’s portrait 
indicates the humility of Christ’s 
use of creatures in the act of Re- 
demption; this is a note which is 
later heard again in “Christ to the 
Victim-Tree.” This time, however, 
there is implied the Divine Wisdom 
in the choice of creatures which had 
earlier been employed in pagan 
worship. Such references to earlier 
forms of worship as figures of the 
later Christian dispensation are 
common; here, however, is added 
the anxiety of Christ over the souls 
of the pagans. The humility of 
Christ, the conception of creatures 
as drawn into the scheme of re- 
demption, the mystical union of 
created life with Christ-life with the 
corollary of Christ as the God out- 
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side creation—all this is Franciscan 
thought. 

The poem itself is typical in 
several respects of the technique of 
Father Tabb. His use of parallels 
in thought is well marked in many 
of his religious poems. An unhappy 
trickery with words, seen at its 
worst in “Out of Bounds” is here 
more successfully used, but certain 
carelessnesses in construction might 
have been avoided. There is, for 
instance, a contradiction in stanzas 
one and three if, as the title implies, 
there is but one pagan speaker. A 
break in the unity of the poem re- 
sults from the use of figures as- 
sociated with the Passion in stanzas 
one and four, with the less vivid 
and less familiar figures in stanzas 
two and three. In spite of the 
rhyme at the end, stanzas four and 
five are probably the best in the 
poem. 

“In “Christ to the Victim-Tree,” 
the idea of a sympathetic kinship 
between Christ and His creatures is 
again used; the excellence of this 
poem lies in its simplicity of diction 
which succeeds in giving the speech 
of Christ convincingly reproduced 
without recourse to  time-worn 
phrases. The first stanza illustrates 
this point: 


“Soon, but not alone to die, 
Kinsman Tree 
Limbed and leafless must thou lie, 
Doomed, alas, for Me; 
Yes, for Me, as I for all, 
Must thou first a Victim fall.” 


The effort to find the poetic vision 
of Christ in every aspect could, 
however, drive Father Tabb into 
errors of taste. This occurs when 
he employs a peculiar combination 
of personification and metaphor in 
some of his poems, in order to unite 
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the Humanity of Christ and nature. 
Thus, in “Abashed,” Christ is the 
Day, St. Peter, the Darkness, which 
steals away, “His face bedewed with 
tears.” In “Dawn,” the “sacerdotal 
Night” slays the “victim shadow.” 
“To the Crucifix” is the most suc- 
cessful of this type: 


“Day after day the spear of morning 
bright 

Pierces again the ever-wounded 
side, 

Pointing at once the birthspring 
of the Light, 

And where for Love the Light 
Eternal died.” 


About these poems there clings 
more of the conscious triumph of 
ingeniousness than of genuine 
poetic feeling; at their worst they 
are reminiscent of some of the cor- 
respondingly bad “Divine Epi- 
grams” of Crashaw. 

The imagination of Father Tabb 
was captivated by the colorful 
ceremonies of his Church, and in 
some poems he connects the ritual 
of the Church and some aspects of 
nature. This is the linking of the 
symbolism of nature to the sym- 
bolism of the liturgy; when the 
union can be effected harmoniously, 
as in “A Rubric,” the result is good: 


“The aster puts its purple on 
When flowers begin to fall, 

To suit the solemn antiphon 
Of Autumn’s ritual; 


“And deigns, unwearied, to stand 
In robes pontifical, 
Till Indian Summer leaves the 
land, 
And Winter spreads the pall.” 


The association of the liturgy 
and nature has been made, to my 
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knowledge, by only one other poet, 
Francis Thompson, in his “Orient 
Ode,” in which the ceremony of 
Benediction is compared to the ris- 
ing sun. Father Tabb’s work does 
not suffer by comparison; rather 
does his economy of phrase seem 
superior to Thompson’s tendency 
to flamboyant verbiage. 

Although Father Tabb uses 
nature as a moral guide only in the 
sense that she may reawaken him 
to truths already known, his body 
of work on this phase of nature 
is fairly large. One of the best 
of the poems of this type is “Resig- 
nation” : 


“Behold, in 
thirst, 
The while the waters pass them 
by, 
The hills, like Tantalus accurst, 
In silent anguish lie, 
Nor look they to the lowly vale 


summer’s parching 


Wherein their famished shadows 
glide, 
But, with uplifted glances pale, 
The will of Heaven abide.” 


This poem is especially interest- 
ing from the point of view of com- 
parison with a poem of similar 
theme in the work of another 
sincerely religious man, Jones Very. 
Very’s poem, “To the Violet,” em- 
phasizes the serene trust in God 
which nature teaches. Speaking 
about man, Very says to the vio- 
let: 


“Without fixed root he cannot trust 

like thee 

The rain will know the appointed 
hour to fall, 

But fears lest sun or shower may 
hurtful be, 

And would delay, or speed them 
with his call; 
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Nor trust like thee when wintry 
winds blow cold, 

Whose shrinking form the with- 
ered leaves enfold.” 


Very uses a negative approach; 
he compares the violet and man 
with unfavorable results for the 
latter. Father Tabb makes no ap- 
plication, he merely pictures the 
suffering of the parched hills. Both 
use the method of personification; 
Very’s picture is more vivid from 
his use of speech directly to the 
violet. In Father Tabb, less con- 
cern is apparently manifested for 
the teaching of the moral lesson 
than for the expression of sym- 
pathy with suffering even when it 
occurs in inanimate nature. Again, 
the comparison with Franciscan 
love of nature may be made; it was 
Francis who addressed his fellow 
creatures as Brother Sun and 
Brother Wind. In Speculum Per- 
fectionis, cap. 115, we learn the 
affection and delight which Francis 
took in Brother Fire and other 
creatures: 


“cc 


... his spirit was moved with 
so great a compassion for them, 
that he would not see them treated 
unfairly, and he would talk with 
them with gladness both inward 
and outward, as if they had reason: 
and oftentimes in speaking to them 
he was rapt up to God.” 

It is the Franciscan spirit which 
one finds in Father Tabb’s poetry 
of nature continuously. 

Both Very and Father Tabb use 
nature as a means, however, not as 
an end. Both men are sincere 
nature-lovers, but above that, they 
are lovers of God, the Creator of 
natural loveliness. They are not 
nature-worshipers, but they feel 
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that the varying aspects of nature, 
rightly considered, will draw them 
nearer to God. Very expresses his 
ideas on man as the lord of creation 
in the lines from “Nature”: 


“For he who with his Maker walks 
aright, 
Shall be their lord, as Adam was 
before; 
His ear shall catch each sound 
with new delight, 
Each object wear the dress which 
then it wore...” 


There is a near parallel of the 
thought of Very in Father Tabb’s 
“Communion,” which, if any single 
poem can be said to perform that 
task, probably sums up the poet- 
priest’s ideas on nature and the in- 
spiration derived therefrom: 


“Once when my heart was passion- 
free 
To learn of things divine, 
The soul of nature suddenly 
Outpoured itself in mine. 


“I held the secrets of the deep, 
And of the heavens above; 
I knew the harmonies of sleep, 
The mysteries of love. 


“And for a moment’s interval 
The earth, the sky, the sea— 
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My soul encompassed, each and 
all, 
As now they compass me. 


“To one in all, to all in one— 
Since Love the work began— 
Life’s ever widening circles run, 

Revealing God and man.” 


While the poetic technique is 
here not as highly developed as in 
many of the shorter poems, and 
while the use of clichés, especially 
in stanza two, is deplorable, the 
poem is valuable for its statement 
of the philosophy on which Father 
Tabb based his observation and re- 
cording of the beauties of nature. 
Natural beauty in itself may be 
dangerous if it leads to pantheism 
or if the laws of nature are sub- 
stituted for the moral code. It 
serves its place in the scheme of 
things when it brings man to con- 
template the Creator reflected in 
His creatures. This is the message 
that Father Tabb strives to bring 
to his readers. His is not a clam- 
orous or startling voice in the his- 
tory of American nature poetry, nor 
does he arouse attention by sheer 
genius, for that is not his gift. He 
wins one by his charm to a con- 
sideration of the truths on which 
his lyrics are based; this was the 
manner of Francis of Assisi also. 








THE HUDSON RIVER SCHOOL OF ART 


By JAMES W. LANE 


AS your New York Central train 
streaks up the Hudson, round- 
ing bends in the shoreline for long 
vistas of the river, you may reflect 
that this river scenery was the 
cradle of our first native school of 
art, a school that was not merely 
Hudsonian but national in scope. It 
made Americans conscious of im- 
posing scenery and developed in us 
a liking for landscape that remains 
with us still. 

Reversals of trends are always 
instructive, and certain things these 
days, as well as railroads, are com- 
ing back with emphasis. Who 
would ever have thought that the 
Hudson River School painters would 
return to favor after the long night 
of discard followed their fame of 
seventy-five or a hundred years 
ago. The canvases by these much- 
maligned painters could be found 
ten or fifteen years ago either in 
attics and cellars, and in almost as 
bad a need of cleaning, or on the 
walls of old houses, or else they 
could be found in the stores of sec- 
ond-hand dealers, on sale for as 
little as ten dollars, or fifty at most. 
The shrewder dealers even then 
were beginning to lay up a supply, 
hoping probably against hope that 
their day, even unhastened by war, 
would return. That day is now just 
about to break. 


Go to an art dealer today and try 
to buy a genuinely fine Hudson 
River School landscape for less than 


fifty dollars! The minimum price 
for a splendid piece by one of the 
best painters is four to five times 


.this market. 


that figure. The move, begun by 
the second-hand dealers who were 
buying them quietly ten years ago, 
has spread to the larger galleries. 
One very rich private collector, for- 
merly an opera singer, has devoted 
the past two years assiduously to 
buying up the cream in this mar- 
ket. He has taste, a sense for the 
dramatic and unusual, both in the 
pictures he buys and in timing his 
buying, so that he has amassed a 
collection that will make the former 
denigrators of the Hudson River 
landscapists eat their words, and 
wonder how they could have 
thought that this school of paint- 
ing was neither beautiful nor vital. 

The result of this movement in 
the art world will be to establish a 
new value, monetary, but even 
more, artistic, for these pictures. 
Some of them are scarce already. 
For instance, there are not many 
works by Church, Bierstadt, Whit- 
tredge, Cole or Homer Martin in 
It has been too well 
combed. Current interest focuses 
on Cole, Vanderlyn, Edward Lam- 
son Henry, Martin J. Heade, and 
Alfred Miller. Of these artists, 
Heade (pronounced Heed) is a sen- 
sational discovery of the past few 
years—a comparative discovery, 
that is, since he exhibited at the 
National Academy before the Civil 
War —and Miller of Baltimore is 
hardly known outside of that city 
as an interesting painter of land- 
scapes portraying Indian life. 

But what kind of push has sent 
the pendulum hurtling back to 
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eighty or ninety years ago? In those 
days Bierstadt was receiving $25,000 
to $35,000 for landscapes, and in 
1872, when Kensett, one of the 
most prominent of the Hudsonians, 
died, his studio leavings sold for 
$150,000! Yet good prices for the 
Hudson River School were not then 
exceptional, for there was plenty of 
money, and the landscapist, though 
he sought the picturesque in scen- 
ery, was trying to focus—by means 
of virgin unharnessed rivers and 
majestic mountains—the observers 
eye on the future. How different 
today! These landscapes are dear 
to us because, apart from the beauty 
of the view, they recall to us, nos- 
talgically and _ sentimentally, fa- 
miliar scenes where we have trav- 
eled in our boyhood. Or to a re- 
turning soldier or a civilian suf- 
fering from war nerves they may 
mean just America; in any case, 
the past. 

After a war a nation sometimes 
delves for good or bad into the art 
of the past. France did it after the 
Revolution and came up with the 
Greeks and the Romans; England 
did it after Napoleon, and came up 
with Dutch landscapes, so similar 
to her own scenery. 

And now we in America, having 
been during the war literally and 
figuratively all over the world, are 
about to enter upon an era that is 
likely to be bent upon rediscover- 
ing the vital sources of our culture. 
A nation generally seeks in such 
cases for what is congenial to it. 
We would not be expected to come 
up with the code of the Samurai, 
but a taste for nineteenth-century 
American landscape scenery is nat- 
ural—and includes a love of our 
early culture, in which genre and 
landscape painting rank high. 

A century and a quarter ago 
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landscapes were just beginning to 
be produced in the United States. 
The rise of immigration and of in- 
dustry was making the towns into 
cities. As a relief from city cares, 
and as a poetic relaxation, too—the 
kind of relaxation one gets in 
watching a fine sunset—some peo- 
ple had the idea of starting on a 
search for picturesque scenery. 
The idea probably blew over from 
England, where Wordsworth and 
James Thomson were popularizing 
the beauties of early morning and 
evening, and the consoling vistas 
obtained from crags and cliffs, up 
and down seashore and rivers. The 
opposite numbers in America of 
those English Romantic poets were 
Emerson and Bryant. But it was 
Nathaniel Parker Willis, poet, trav- 
eler, and dandy who, with his book 
American Scenery, illustrated with 
engravings by William H. Bartlett 
and published in 1840, had the 
greatest influence. In it Willis 
wrote: 


“There is a field for the artist in 
this country (of which this publi- 
cation reaps almost the first fruits) 
which surpasses every other in rich- 
ness of picturesque. The great dif- 
ficulty at present is, where to 
choose. Every mile upon the riv- 
ers, every hollow in the landscape, 
every turn in the innumerable 
mountain streams, arrests the paint- 
er’s eye, and offers him some un- 
touched and peculiar variety of an 
exhaustless nature. It is in river 
scenery, however, that America 
excels all other lands: and here the 
artist’s labor is not, as in Europe, 
to embellish and idealize the real- 
ity; he finds it difficult to come up 
to it.” 


The epitome of the Hudson River 
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School is in this passage. The 
painter was to seek rivers and paint 
them literally, not bothering about 
imagination. A countryside like 
the American, that had boundless 
vitality would come out on canvas 
as beautiful, if the painter were 
truthful,—but that of course means 
that he should be selective of the 
truth. The artists needed no fur- 
ther urging. They were off at the 
first opportunity. The ones from 
New York City scoured the four 
nearby counties of Orange, Greene, 
Ulster, and Dutchess for creeks, 
coves and rivers, and some of them 
went farther north to Warren 
County for the Lake George scenery 
and to Essex for Keene Valley and 
the sources of the Hudson and 
Ausable Rivers, around Mount 
Marcy. Other painters, like the 
Hart brothers from Albany, Casi- 
lear and David Johnson, found 
their pastoral ideal in Livingston 
Country with its Genesee River Val- 
ley. 

But one and all of them usually 
started with the Hudson. It was 
the place where the city-weary 
picnicked, it was the place where 
he trudged with his walking pack, 
it was the place where he sought 
for more picturesque scenery. The 
writers became rhapsodic about its 
beauties. James Fenimore Cooper 
wrote in Notions of the Americans, 
in 1836: 


“Above the Highlands [he means 
West Point], the river again as- 
sumes a different character. From 
the bay of Newburg to that of Hud- 
son, a distance of at least sixty or 
seventy miles, it appears like a suc- 
cession of beautiful lakes, each 
reach preserving the proportions 
and appearance of a separate sheet 
of water, rather than of part of a 
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river. There are a few of these de- 
tached views that may compete with 
any of Italy, and to one in particu- 
lar there is a noble background of 
mountains, removed a few miles 
from the water, which are thrown 
together in splendid confusion.” 


Already Bartlett’s prints of the 
Hudson had been published, and 
William Wall’s Hudson River Port- 
folio of twenty aquatints had ap- 
peared in 1824. The views from 
Storm King and West Point were 
the most popular, and remained so 
for a period of almost fifty years, 
that is, until the ’seventies. Only 
Niagara Falls exceeded them in 
popularity. Virtually no artist 
failed to paint Niagara from 1800 
on; painters were still at it in the 
eighteen-nineties; and it was the 
rare artist who did not attempt 
Storm King. Storm King became 
so popular that it appeared on 
china services in the _ eighteen- 
forties. 

In their rangings, the early Hud- 
son River School painters made the 
following places fashionable for 
views; Anthony’s Nose, Kaaterskill 
Clove (near Catskill), Bash-Bish 
Falls, Trenton High Falls, Esopus 
Creek, Ausable Falls, the Mohawk 
River Valley, the Androscoggin 
River, the Genesee River, Chocorua 
Peak, Mount Washington, North 
Conway, Salisbury Lakes and New- 
port. All of these places were not 
near the Hudson Valley, but the 
School took its name from the 
popularization of the picturesque 
which had originated with views of 
the Hudson. Farther south, it was 
the Brandywine River, Harpers 
Ferry, the Delaware and the Dela- 
ware Water Gap that engaged the 
painter. 

By 1860, the love of the pictur- 
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esque and of adventurous vitality 
had induced certain of these paint- 
ers to go West, usually attached to 
military survey expeditions. There 
the white-capped’ Rockies and Sier- 
ras, the buffaloes and the deer, pro- 
duced lastingly fine impressions 
that issued in some masterpieces. 
The canvases on which the views 
were painted were monumental in 
size, often thirteen feet long by ten 
or eleven high. They were so im- 
pressive that they stole much of 
the thunder of the Hudson River 
School, and though painted by men 
who had painted the Hudson, the 
pictures came soon to be called 
those of the Rocky Mountain School. 

Of the Hudson River School men 
who painted the West—for exam- 
ple, Bierstadt, Whittredge, Colman, 
Kensett, Keith, Hill and Moran— 
Bierstadt was by far the most ver- 
satile. His omnivorous eye seized 
upon the animal life as well as the 
Indian life. A German-born paint- 
er, who was brought to New Bed- 
ford as a child, he had returned as 
a young man to Diisseldorf for 
study. He drew beautifully, and in 
his pictures had an eye for drama 
as well as panorama. No wonder 
he found the West grist to his mill. 
Yet his pictures are the ones that 
we have hitherto mocked, often be- 
cause we can no longer conceive of 
living in the palace-sized rooms in 
which the larger Bierstadts have 
hung. At any rate, they are not 
only sensational but also frequent- 
ly beautiful. And they tell a story 
of the American scenery that no 
other American has equaled for 
completeness and variety. But that 
brings me to the weakness of the 
Hudson River men. 

The Hudsonians are limited in 
charm as well as currently in sup- 
ply. Pattern does not mean much 
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to most of them. Not a few of them 
had been trained, like Casilear and 
Kensett, as bank-note engravers, 
and since the painters had been ex- 
horted by the writers like Willis to 
be literal, they tried to copy Nature. 
This attempt is usually disastrous, 
because if you put everything in 
you destroy art, and the Hudson 
River School only escaped catastro- 
phe by their good sense: instead of 
imitating and cluttering, they de- 
veloped a flair for composition. 

Color is a more serious matter, 
and in subtleties of color our Hud- 
son landscapists were frequently 
defective. Especially painters like 
Durand, Kensett, Cole, Wyant and 
David Johnson loved putting into 
their pictures a gray granite boul- 
der or series of small morainal 
schists, very characteristic of the 
Catskill geology, which make but a 
dreary foreground and too often 
appear now like insipid copies of 
Courbet. Yet to portray the Cat- 
skills at all truly, you had to go in 
for this sort of foreground, which 
was thought to give an added ro- 
mantic and picturesque attraction 
to “eminences.” 

Intense color, therefore, was 
shunned or avoided unconsciously. 
The favorite colors, next to green, 
were brown and red, which no doubt 
was what made the late “Mahatma” 
Eilshemius, who had hard sledding 
in the nineteenth century as a land- 
scapist, owing to the popularity of 
the Hudson River School, remark 
as follows: “I cannot stand this 
type of landscape, all taken up 
with autumn colors, sunsets, and 
Indians.” While this outburst ap- 
pears more to fit the bitumen- 
slicked work of Blakelock than that 
of the other men, it muddied the 
vision of the critics. One of them, 
whom Whittredge in his diary 
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called “savage,” had already coined 
the name Hudson River School as a 
term of opprobrium. We have 
Whittredge’s word for that, too. 
This title stuck like mud, yet it did 
not keep away the sympathetic pub- 
lic or the purchasers. 

Today the Hudson River School, 
a thing of the past, fits into the his- 
tory of our painting, and we are be- 
ginning to see in a fairer, time- 
rarefied light, the good points of 
the Hudsonians: the delicate trans- 
lucence of Doughty (who virtually 
started the school), the seraphically 
blue and white cloud - freighted 
skies of Church and his infinite sen- 
sitiveness to his international trav- 
els, the beautifully drawn majestic 
trees of Durand and Bierstadt, the 
comforting tonal reserve of Ken- 
sett’s panoramas, the fine, light- 
shot woodsy depths and distances 
of Whittredge and his notes of color 
in costumes, the exotic and roman- 
tically colored flora and avifauna of 
Heade. 

You may say what you like about 
these painters not standing up 
against the Impressionists or the 
Dutch seventeenth -century land- 
scapists. But for all their faults, 
we love them still. As a gallery 
visitor, I grew up among the Hud- 
son River School paintings in the 
old Lenox Library, on the site of 
the present Frick Collection in New 
York. These pictures then became 
part of the New York Public 
Library and have most recently be- 
come part of the New York His- 
torical Society. The Society is one 
of the leading places to study the 
Hudson River School in detail, oth- 
ers being the Albany Institute of 
History and Art and the Cooper 
Union Museum for Arts and Deco- 
rations. But every large American 
art museum today is alive to the 
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importance of, and the importance 
of buying, the Hudson River School, 
culturally and artistically. 

The movement did not die with 
Inness’s last return from Europe in 
1874, either. Inness merely graft- 
ed French love of light and air up- 
on certain painters, but Church, 
Cropsey, Heade, Colman and oth- 
ers, however much they may have 
changed their locale, Church and 
Heade to South America, Cropsey 
and Colman to Italy, maintained 
always their principles of glorious 
panorama painted truly, purely, if 
not always precisely. 

This is what Mr. Edgar P. Rich- 
ardson, director of the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts, means when he in- 
cludes alli the men I have mentioned 
in this article in his provocative vol- 
ume, American Romantic Painting. 
He does not mean that these Hud- 
son River School painters had a 
slashing brushstroke and brilliant 


color, like Sargent, or that they had 
a preference —though one finds 
lightning in Heade and black clouds 
in Cole—for thunderstorms like 


Salvator Rosa. Not at all. But he 
does mean that, in conjunction 
with many of our other painters of 
the early nineteenth century, like 
Mount and Eastman Johnson, the 
landscapist saw the virtues of try- 
ing to reproduce the lineaments of 
a young country purely, concisely, 
and with that realism which is so 
truthful and sincere that it ends up 
in fine feeling. 

I would not say that the charms 
of the Hudson River School were 
those of Corot and Daubigny or 
some other foreign landscapists. 
But I don’t think I can be accused 
of chauvinism for having respected 
these painters most of my life, at 
both their nadir and perhaps their 
very shortly approaching zenith. 





A SAILOR SPEAKS OF HIS WIFE 


By EpiItH Tatum 


HE last I saw of her, she stood transfixed 

As some pale statue on the darkening rocks, 
Her hands above her eyes to shade them from 
The ocean’s glare. Wind sculptured every fold 
Of her white dress, while just above her head 
The sunlight made a halo of her hair. 
And to my aching heart she seemed a saint 
From out some holy shrine. I watched the sea 
Grow wide between us till the distance veiled 
Her loveliness, yet left within my mind 
A picture for lone watches of the night, 
A compass for my soul, to keep me true 
And hold me safe in voyages yet to come. 


SERENADE WITHOUT MUSIC 


By IRMA WASSALL 


Y senorita, 1, who was your guide, 
write to you in your own language 

(that you may not frown with wondering 
what I write in mine) 
the small things I remember of you: 
the little bells of your laughter; 
your terror as you asked, Did the horn catch him? 
your awed eyes as I told you of my people 
in the days before the Spaniards came; 
your eager love for my own country. 
But above all else I remember your smile 
that day at Xochimilco, the smile I keep 
as a recuerdo of you since you are gone, 
as a pledge of your return to Mexico and me 
who love you. 





THE FOOLISH MAN 


By THoMAS MCGOVERN 


HE breeze blew a sad whisper 

into the little white room and 
the shadow of shivering leaves 
played on the wall above the sturdy 
brown book case. The leaves would 
quiver and dance and then would 
suddenly be erased by a strong flash 
of sunlight. The sun would tint 
the flowers beside his bed a golden 
hue and then would retreat and the 
flowers would become red and green 
and white again. 

He was a big man with sparse 
gray hair that formed a thin tri- 
angle starting above his forehead. 
His face was ruddy, his nose big and 
hooked and his cheek bones high 
and’ prominent. He was past mid- 


dle age and yet he looked strong 


and vigorous. A thin blanket was 
tucked about him and it empha- 
sized plainly the curve of a great 
cast along his right leg. He was 
lying back, his head resting on a 
great white pillow. He held a tiny 
piece of twisted metal in his hand, 
a blue thing—a “jack.” He was 
not looking at it. He just lay there 
twisting it in his long fingers 
around and around and around. 


At first he had thought that she 
would be a nuisance. All he really 
wanted was rest and quiet and some 
good books to help him forget the 
pain. And he really didn’t mind 
the pain too much — after all, he 
could offer it up. He cast his eyes 
over to the little white statue of the 
Blessed Virgin and the blue light 
that flickered beneath it. And yet 
how wrong he had been. He got so 


that he waited impatiently for her 
coming and should she fail to come 
he would feel hurt—almost de- 
serted. 

He remembered it all so clearly. 
A golden head had thrust itself into 
his room and said gaily, “Hello.” 

“Why, hello there,” he called 
back, more pleasantly than he had 
hoped. 

“My name’s Lina,” she said, 
“what’s yours?” And her little 
body sidled shyly into his room. A 
thin little body it was, all wrapped 
up in a blue and white checkered 
bathrobe and soft brown slippers. 
The slippers had fat balls of fur as 
buckles. Hers was a fragile beauty, 
delicate—almost too delicate. Her 
hair hung in little curls enclosing a 
thin face from which big inquisitive 
blue eyes peered. 

“Father Kircher is 
Lina. 
you.” 

She slipped over to his bed, her 
slippers making scuffing sounds on 
the heavily waxed linoleum. 

“Would you like me to visit you?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, but certainly —won’t you 
come in?” and he made a sweeping 
motion with his right arm. 

She giggled and sat down on the 
chair beside his bed. She leaned 
her head back and stared up at the 
ceiling. She seemed to forget his 
presence. 

“Oh, look what I got!” she sud- 
denly exclaimed, and thrusting her 
thin fingers into the pockets of her 
bathrobe she pulled out a ball and 


my name, 
I’m very happy to meet 
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some tiny pieces of colored metal. 
The ball out of the right pocket, 
the pieces out of the left. 

“These are ‘jacks’—there are four 
red ones, two green ones and a blue 
one. I like the blue one best. I 
don’t know why. I suppose it’s be- 
cause it looks the prettiest.” She 
held it up close to his face. “Can 
you play ‘jacks’?” she asked. “No, 
I suppose you can’t,” she answered 
for him. “Well, I’ll show you.” 

She swirled off the chair and sat 
down on the shiny linoleum. She 
sat with her thin pajamaed legs 
crossed in front of her and she 
rolled up the right sleeve of her 
robe. With a quick twist she 
sprayed the “jacks” across the floor. 
Then she uncrossed her legs and 
kneeling down, proceeded to toss 
the rubber ball into the air and pick 
up the “jacks” one by one. She 
dropped the third jack and hastened 
to admit, “Sometimes I miss.” She 
brushed back her hair with a quick 
nervous gesture and began again. 
“There!” she exclaimed proudly, 
when she had gathered them all. 
“Isn’t that easy?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” he respond- 
ed gallantly, “it must take lots of 
practice.” 


She came every day after that. 
Sometimes she would come in and 
sit down and just watch the priest 
as he read his Office. Sometimes 
she would look out the window, 
down into the park and describe to 
him all the sights that caught her 
fancy—the baby carriages on their 
morning stroll, the ice cream ven- 
dor cycling for business, the foun- 
tain itself, in the center of the park, 
shooting up huge sprays of silver 
that glistened and sparkled in the 
sunlight and then fell back, ex- 
hausted, with a splash. 
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One day she marched in proudly 
with a book under her arm and 
pulled a chair over to his bed. 

“Sister Miriam gave me this!” 
she boasted, holding the book up 
to him. 

“Alice in Wonderland! Why, 
that’s a fine book—but you can’t 
read, can you?” 

“No, I can’t,” she said softly and 
her forehead wrinkled as if per- 
plexed with a strange problem. 
Then she looked up at him out of 
the corner of her eyes. “Will you 
read it for me?” 

And so the priest took the book 
into his huge hands and opened it 
to page one. He began to read to 
the little child who sat with her el- 
bows on his bed and with her chin 
cupped in her hands. 

The priest was glad that she had 
brought the book. Now he knew 
that she would come every day. 
Now he would have someone to talk 
to. Someone to keep him company 
and help make the long hours pass 
more easily. He knew this and he 
was glad.... 


His door swung open and he 
heard the dull bonging of the hospi- 
tal bell. The door closed quietly 
and a slight figure in black was be- 
fore him. A big white covering was 
about her head, too big, almost gro- 
tesque, and a long thick chain of 
rosary beads that tinkled musical- 
ly, was at her side. 

“Good morning, Father,” she said 
in a light, pleasant, sing-song voice. 
“How are you this morning, Fa- 
ther?” 

“Oh, I’m fine Sister, just fine!” 
he blared back. He liked to talk 
loudly in her presence for her low 
voice irritated him and he thought 
that his speaking loudly would act 
as a hint. But he was wrong. 
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“You do look very well, Father,” 
she said in the same tone and ex- 
amined the chart at the foot of his 
bed. While she was scrutinizing it, 
pencil in hand, he had a sudden in- 
spiration. Why sure, now is the 
time I can find out all about her. 
Sister will know... . 

“Sister,” he said this time not so 
loud, it was his asking-a-favor tone 
of voice, “Sister, I’ve been wonder- 
ing about the little girl who comes 
in to see me every morning. You 
know, Lina?” 

“Oh, yes, Lina,” she said and 
smiled. 

“Well, Sister, I was wondering,” 
he continued a trifle louder, “if you 
could tell me something about: the 
child. What’s wrong with her? 
Where are her folks?” 

Sister Miriam cleared her voice. 
“Lina’s an orphan from St. Jo- 
seph’s. She has _ staphylococcus. 
She’s going to be operated on to- 
morrow.” All this she said in an 
even stacatto tone that she would 
have used had Mother Superior as- 
signed her to a grammar school in- 
stead of a hospital. “She doesn’t 
know, Father, so please don’t say 
anything.” 

“How are her chances, Sister?” 

“Not very good, Father, not very 
good.” 


Lina came into his room an hour 
later and the reading session began. 
He did not feel like reading. He 
wanted to close the book and watch 
her and ask her questions. About 
all sorts of things. What she 
wanted to be when she grew up. 
Was she happy. But instead he 
read on. He did hope though, that 
she would say something pertinent, 
something great—to be stored away 
in his memory just in case... . But 
the morning was a usual one. Lina 
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just sat and followed his every word 
and looked up at him intently out 
of her big blue eyes. When he fin- 
ished chapter nine he closed the 
book. “How’s that, Lina—enough?” 

“Oh, yes, Father Kircher! Thank 
you very much.” She arose from 
the chair and smoothed her skimpy 
bathrobe and brushed back her 
blonde curls. She took the book 
from the priest and clutched it al- 
most lovingly to her heart. “Well,” 
she said, “I'll have to be going, Fa- 
ther. Will you read me some more 
tomorrow?” 

“Sure, Lina, any time at all.” 

At the door she turned and waved 
good-by and the brightness of her 
hair was gone. The priest could 
hear her slippers scuffing down the 
silent corridor. He listened until 
the last echoes faded away. Then 
he sank his head back on the pil- 
low and closed his eyes. 


He didn’t sleep well that night. 
Always the same thoughts ran 
through his head. He said a rosary 
in the dark and still sleep would 


not come. His eyes were heavy but 
his mind was working swiftly. 
“Poor Lina,” he would say, “poor 
Lina. . . . Oh, don’t be so foolish 
and sentimental. She’d be better off 
anyway. What has an orphan to 
look forward to? Poor Lina. She’s 
so small and frail, so alone. She 
hasn’t lived yet—and yet, she might 
die tomorrow... . 


He was awake before dawn and 
he watched the long fingers of gray 
streak across his room. He inhaled 
the fresh wetness of the grass in the 
park below and he listened to the 
first notes of the sparrows. All day 
long he waited. He was on edge. 
The hours were long and hard but 
they passed. The sun began to sink 
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in the west and now his room was 
bathed in crimson gold. At sup- 
per time the nurse brought him a 
tray of food. The nurse was young 
and willowy, a dark brunette with 
gum moving fast in her mouth. She 
watched him as he ate his food. 

He finally got enough courage to 
ask the question. “How’s that little 
girl coming? Lina I mean.” 

“Tina?” she asked and screwed 
her forehead. “Tina?” again, slow 
and hesitantly. “Oh, you mean 
the kid who was operated on to- 
day? Oh, she died. Yeah, about 
four this afternoon,” she chatted on 
almost gaily. “What a shame. She 
was coming along nice, too. That’s 
the way it goes. I suppose it’s for 
the best—don’t you think so, Fa- 
ther?” 

He answered nothing. He pushed 
the food away and laid his head 
back. His face was hard and 
wrinkled and sad. His silence 
frightened the nurse. She picked 
up the tray and left the room. 

“So she’s dead,” he whispered 
between half closed lips. “Lina’s 
dead.” He felt very sad. “Poor 
Lina.” 
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Dusk began to fill the room with 
shadows. The blue candle leaped 
higher and shed its color upon the 
walls. The room was blue and 
gray and black. Like a bruised 
sore. Silence and shadows and 
melancholy engulfed his heart. He 
lay quiet and quietness was all 
about him. The sound of his own 
breathing seemed loud and raspy. 
Then—softly at first, very softly he 
heard the sound. A low scuffing 
sound sliding down a silent corri- 
dor. It came closer and closer. It 
stopped at his door. He sat up in 
his bed and strained his ears. Only 
silence now, only silence. , 

He leaned his head back on 
the pillow tremendously relieved. 
“What a fool I am, acting like a 
little boy. There—that sound! 
That’s real!” Again he was upright 
in bed. He heard the quick spray 
of “jacks” slipping across a waxed 
floor and a quick little laugh, high 
and musical. “Sometimes I miss.” 
The laugh again. A slight tremor 
ran through his body. He covered 
his eyes with his hands. “Oh God, 
what a foolish old man I am. What 
a foolish old man!” 
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HAT is wanted is not an anti-Communist crusade that will an- 
tagonize those humanitarians who suspect the Church of reac- 
tionary tendencies, but a positive, constructive approach to the prob- 


lems of modern living in each particular environment. 


There is 


nothing easier than to stir up a tide of self-righteous anti-Commu- 
nist emotions in a large meeting of Catholics; but this is not the 


answer. 


The answer is an examination of conscience—to see how 


much we have contributed by our apathy to the Communist success 
—and then a plan and campaign of action for society which will 
wrest the initiative from those who have for their goal the destruction 


of Christian civilization. 


—From Operation University (Washington, D. C.: National Catholic Youth Council). 
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YEAR or more ago, when one 

of our members was appointed 
Editor-in-Chief of a national Cath- 
olic weekly I said to him, half in 
jest, “shall I congratulate or com- 
miserate you?” In his reply there 
was no humor; he said in deadly 
earnest, “I think the job of a Cath- 
olic editor today is the most dif- 
ficult in the world.” Ignoring the 
exaggeration, quite natural when 
a humble man faces a task of 
which he fears the difficulties 
much more than he welcomes the 
privileges, we may admit that there 
is much truth in that editor’s esti- 
mate of what lay before him. Sup- 
pose, therefore, we consider a few 
of the difficulties with which the 
Catholic editor must contend, if 
only as a preliminary to a partial 
enumeration of his opportunities, 
and at least a mention in passing 
of the satisfactions that must be 
his. 

Perhaps I can best describe the 
principal obstacle in the way of our 
success by quoting a sentence from 
Clare Boothe Luce. She has said, by 
way of explaining if not excusing 
careless Catholics, that it is just as 
hard to live an integral Catholic 
life in the midst of modern secular- 
ism as it would be to live a fully 
democratic life in Moscow. Per- 
haps in that judgment also we shall 
have to make allowance for a bit 
of hyperbole, but in substance the 
lady is right. She is keen enough 
to have discovered promptly what 
some of us have learned only after 


many years of observation: the all 
pervading evil of our times is 
secularism. Of the three forces 
which oppose the divine Trinity, 
the world, the flesh and the devil, 
the world is the most potent. True, 
all the operations ad extra of the 
satanic alliance, as of the divine 
Trinity, are common to all its mem- 
bers. The world, the flesh and the 
devil work in unison. But in as far 
as they can be considered separately, 
the world here and now seems to 
be the most active. It is significant, 
however, that our Lord calls Satan 
“the prince of this world.” The evil 
one seems for the most part to leave 
the inferno to his subordinates, 
while he spends his time on this 
earth. This is his playground, his 
workshop, his battlefield. He is 
here so often, he seems so greatly 
to enjoy himself here and to do 
such successful business here that 
he makes this world his home. He 
is prince of the world; the world is 
his principality. So perhaps sec- 
ularism is really diabolism. As 
such it is our greatest opponent. 
Almost every vehicle in the world 
for the communication of opinions, 
ideas, principles, feelings, standards 
is poisoned with secularism. A 
very large per cent of popular 
fiction and perhaps as great a pro- 
portion of periodical literature are 
pagan and hence “secular.” The 
newspapers are steeped from the 
first page to the last in secularism 
—don’t we call them “the secular 
press”? Most of the movies, with 
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their exploitation of sex - passion, 
sometimes disguised as love, some- 
times brazenly devoid of all dis- 
guise, are, to put it mildly, an in- 
strument of secularism. The “legit- 
imate” theater (which might often 
better be named illegitimate) is 
worse than the movies. The peculi- 
arily American institution of the 
night club, with its exhibitionist 
females and predatory males, its 
condonation—no not  condona- 
tion but glorification—of excessive 
drinking and its placid acceptance 
of drunkenness, is a very particular 
vehicle for the conveyance of sec- 
ularism. 

The styles of the dress of women 
on the streets, at the beaches and 
even at home; the ubiquitous and 
incessant drinking not of wine but 
of hard liquor by men, women and 
adolescents at cocktail parties, in 
trains and ships, in cafés and res- 


taurants (to enter an eating place 
without passing a bar seems a 


physical impossibility); the de- 
liberate flouting of Christian ethics 
by limitless divorces and multiple 
pseudo-marriages; the prevalence 
of sex-experience amongst the un- 
married (the statistics are so amaz- 
ing as to be incredible, except to 
those who know); the materialism, 
atheism and immoralism inculcated 
(yes inculcated, not only tolerated) 
in public high schools and colleges 
are at one and the same time 
evidences of secularism and _ its 
propagators. To continue the cat- 
alogue no further, over all these 
things, permeating them all, justi- 
fying them all, sponsor, advocate, 
militant champion of them all is 
paganism, secularism, the spirit of 
the world. 

You have often heard such enum- 
erations of the follies and vices of 
the world from the pulpit. But I 
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am not now preaching a sermon. 
I am concerned in this place and at 
this time not with the moral but 
with the mental effect of the 
customs and manners, the ways 
and habits of great masses of men 
and women. These ways, customs, 
habits, sins, vices, follies have a 
deadening effect upon the mind as 
well as upon the soul. All of these 
things, which I have so hastily and 
so incompletely recapitulated, unfit 
the mind to pay attention to the 
message which you and I try to 
convey. They weaken the moral 
fiber. They incapacitate the soul 
for religion. And religion, first or 
last, in one form or another, pure 
and simple or in combination, is 
what we have to purvey to the 
people. 

I once met a friendly fellow who 
said, “If I were to embrace any re- 
ligion it would be the Catholic, 
but I am simply non-religious; it 
isn’t in me.” I preached him a 
homily on the text “there ain’t no 
such animal,” and more seriously 
on Tertullian’s Anima humana 
naturaliter Christiana, the soul is 
by its very nature Christian and 
therefore religious. But since that 
time I have come to realize that 
natural religion, and even super- 
natural, can be completely rooted 
out of the soul by secularism. We 
sometimes wonder why we find it 
so hard to communicate our mes- 
sage to the 100 millions of non- 
Catholics in this land, and indeed 
we are often discouraged at our 
relatively small success in reaching 
the 30 millions of “our own.” The 
answer is not far to seek. The 
people are steeped, soaked, satu- 
rated in secularism, and therefore 
they are immune to our influence. 
Frankly, they don’t care for our 
product. It bores them or annoys 
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them. They don’t even condescend 
to look at our papers. The secu- 
larist prefers secular journals. And 
to tell the embarrassing truth, there 
are great numbers of Catholics who 
are allergic even to the point of 
nausea—imaginary nausea at least 
—to Catholic periodical literature, 
or for that matter Catholic writing 
in any form. 


However, all that I have said thus 
far is meant to be not a deterrent 
but a challenge. It may be, as my 
friend the newly appointed editor 
said, that we have the hardest job 
in the world. But what man or 
woman with any spirit wants an 
easy job? Even a _ prizefighter 
loathes the idea of going into the 
ring with a pushover. If we could 
read the mind of a race horse we 
might learn that he hates to run 
against a selling plater, but is all 
afire when he takes on a champion; 
stays with him in a fierce contest 
all the way down to a photo finish 
and wins by a nose. 

Yet I have heard it said by an 
occasional old priest, “I am glad I 
was ordained in an earlier day and 
that I am now getting through; I 
pity the young fellows who are just 
commencing; the world is bad and 
it threatens to get worse.” To me 
that is a shameful kind of nunc 
dimittis. Politeness forbids that we 
say to such a one, “if that’s the way 
you feel, the quicker you go the 
better; you are of the unburied 
dead; the incident of the blasted 
fig tree is for you; why cumber you 
the ground?” 

But such old men are mistaken. 
As a matter of fact even their 
primary contention is false. Our 
job as priests is not so hard as the 
one committed to the Apostles by 
our Savior, and handed down by 
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them to their successors in the first 
three hundred years; and I could 
name a dozen centuries in which 
the lot of an apostle—of the voice 
or of the pen—was more difficult 
than ours in America today. But 
any such discussion would be 
nugatory, because here we are now, 
and our job is also here and now. 

As for me, I wouldn’t prefer any 
other job or the job I have in any 
other land at any other time. These 
are the most interesting, most 
thrilling, most stimulating times 
that ever were. History is made in 
a day now that took a century to 
unroll in slower times. We have 
seen more since 1914 than the 
Wandering Jew or any other fab- 
ulous freak of longevity could have 
seen if he had lived from the days 
of Julius Caesar up to and be- 
yond those of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
“Rather fifty years of Europe than 
a cycle of Cathay,” says the poet. 
If we are interested in what hap- 
pens on this earth (and isn’t that 
what makes us journalists?) this 
is the time and this the place to 
live and work. 

Of course we don’t know what 
is going to happen tomorrow. To- 
morrow was never so unpredict- 
able. But whatever comes is sure to 
be exciting. It may be silly in me 
(I hope it isn’t sinful) but I should 
hate to leave this terrestrial scene 
just now. There is too much going 
on. I like being a witness of it, and 
it is thrilling to be a participant in 
what’s doing. If one could only 
feel that he had some part in giving 
proper direction to the course of 
contemporary history, it would be 
enormously satisfying. As journal- 
ists, we are not merely observers 
but recorders, commentators, in- 
terpreters, of what goes on. That’s 
true, but that’s the lesser part of 
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it. What we really hope to be 
(perhaps we flatter ourselves) is in 
some small measure directors of 
human affairs. 

That would be egoism to the de- 
gree of lunacy if we had no intellec- 
tual or moral resources but those 
with which we were born or that we 
have acquired by the natural de- 
velopment of our faculties. But we 
are Catholics, and as Catholics we 
have everything. There is I believe, 
among believers in human evolu- 
tion, a theory of “recapitulation,” 
in accordance with which each in- 
dividual before birth passes through 
every stage of existence, from the 
amoeba to homo sapiens. True or 
false it may serve us as a parallel. 
Every Catholic bears within him 
all the life of the Church since 
Jesus Christ. In blood and bone 
and sinew, in body and mind we 
bear the revelation, the tradition, 
the earthly experience and the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of our Church. 
Hilaire Belloc (to cite but one 
authority) holds that no one can 
understand Europe except one who 
has the faith that made Europe. 
There is much in what he says. 
But he might go further. No one 
really understands _ civilization, 
Eastern, Western, Palestinian, 
Greco-Roman, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, 
or for that matter the civilization 
which is an amalgam of them all, 
our American civilization, unless he 
is a Catholic. 

Arthur Machen, the English es- 
sayist says well and truly: “Liter- 
ature is the expression, through the 
aesthetic medium of words, of the 
dogmas of the Catholic Church, 
and that which in any way is out of 
harmony with these dogmas is not 
literature. . . . No literal compliance 
with Christianity is needed, no, nor 
even an acquaintance with the doc- 
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trines of Christianity. .. . Don’t im- 
agine that you can improve your 
literary chances by subscribing the 
Catechism or the Decrees of the 
Council of Trent. No; I can give 
you no such short and easy plan 
for excelling; but I tell you that 
unless you have assimilated the 
final dogmas—the eternal truths 
upon which those things rest, con- 
sciously if you please, but subcon- 
sciously of necessity, you can never 
write literature, however clever 
and amusing you may be... . From 
the literary standpoint, Catholic 
dogma is merely the witness, under 
a special symbolism, of the endur- 
ing facts of human nature and the 
universe; it is merely the voice 
which tells us distinctly that man is 
not the creature of the drawing- 
room and the Stock Exchange, but 
a lonely awful soul confronted by 
the Source of all Souls, and you 
will realize that to make literature 
it is necessary to be, at all events 
subconsciously, Catholic.” 

If that be so in regard to liter- 
ature (and I feel sure it is), it may 
be said with equal assurance of his- 
tory. The only man who knows 
how to interpret history—the kind 
of history that immediately con- 
cerns us, the history that is being 
made with such bewildering rapid- 
ity before our eyes; the only one 
who knows and understands the 
present is the one who can bring 
the past to bear upon the present— 
the Catholic. 

Some of our opponents—the 
more ignorant ones—call us medi- 
eval. Of course we are medieval. 
But we are also ancient. Indeed 
since, as the Holy Father says, we 
Catholics are spiritually Semites, 
we are so ancient that we go back 
to Abraham whom in the Mass we 
call “our patriarch.” The wisdom 
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of the ages has come to us with our 
Catholicity. The Wandering Jew 
has “nothing on us.” We have seen 
all that he has seen, heard all that 
he has heard, learned all that he has 
learned—and then some! Those 
who call us “medieval” and boast 
of their being modern don’t realize 
that they make themselves upstarts, 
Johnny-come-latelys, with no roots 
in the soil and hence with no chance 
for survival. In order to live far 
into the future you must have lived 
long ago in the past. 

When I witness such a silly per- 
formance as that of the Methodist 
bishops who the other day signed 
a blanket indictment of the Catholic 
Church, I don’t get angry. I cannot 
even work up a little irritation. I 
simply say, “if these fellows were 
wise they would stop criticizing us 
and commence studying us.” If they 
would study us they might learn 
something to their advantage. They 
might learn for example that our 
indefectibility is no accident. They 
break their necks, so to speak, to be 
modern, ultra modern. But what is 
modern is momentary. The trick 
is to be not modern, not medieval 
or ancient but all combined. And 
that’s no trick. We have what it 
takes not only to survive but to un- 
derstand, to guide, to influence, to 
take so great a stream as that of 
universal history and give it di- 
rection. 

That’s a big job, especially nowa- 
days. But have I not said that only 
a big job interests a Catholic? I 
used to tell the Knights of Columbus 
that with their membership of 
600,000, they must do big things 
or perish—perish with dry rot—or 
with rot not so dry. As of that big 
organization, so of the bigger, the 
Church. Perhaps we might say that 
when our Lord commanded the 
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Apostles, “Go into the whole world, 
Teach all nations,” it was not 
merely that He desired that all men 
should hear the good news of Re- 
demption, but that He wanted to 
make sure that the Apostles would 
keep out of mischief. 

As with them, so with us. We 
must have a big job, a stiff job, an 
“impossible job.” We are not petty 
scribblers, scratching here and there 
in the hope of uncovering a little 
something to write about. We are 
interpreters of the world scene. 
The bigger it is, the more exciting, 
even the more tragic or calamitous, 
the more it stimulates us and gives 
scope to our talents, the talents we 
possess not in our own person but 
as Catholics, heirs to al! the wis- 
dom of the past and guides to prog- 
ress in the future. 

Our big enemy is not Marx or 
Engels or Lenin or Stalin. They 
have gone or are going. Their end 
will be that of all tyrants. They 
come and go; come from the same 
place and go to the same place. Nor 
is our enemy Bolshevism, or Com- 
munism, or Nazism or Fascism, or 
any other kind of totalitarianism. It 
is not even materialism and athe- 
ism, but the combination of all the 
evils in them all—secularism, the 
influence of Satan upon the earth. 
Even that is not too big for us. 
“Have confidence,” says Jesus, “I 
have overcome the world; the things 
that I have done, you also shall 
do.” 

Since we have such advantages, 
how is it that we have so small a 
part in forming the mind of our 
local communities, our country and 
the world? When a Cardinal Arch- 
bishop some time ago summoned a 
group of editors and others to wit- 
ness an exhibit of anti-Catholic 
periodical literature, and asked us 
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to say what had best be done about 
it, I ventured to say, “This is our 
game and we can beat them at it.” 
Why then is our victory delayed? 
It seems to me that either one of 
two answers may be given. The first 
I may express in a phrase that has 
become so familiar as to seem to be 
slang: “we don’t know our own 
strength.” At least if we do know 
the resources at our disposal, we 
don’t use them. 

These same observations may be 
made not only about the Catholic 
Press but about the Catholic 
Church. There never was on the 
earth, since we first got well start- 
ed, an organization to compare 
with ours. We have a superlative 
mechanism of propaganda (using 
the word in its original authentic 
Catholic sense) the like of which 
could not be obtained if, shall we 
say, the entire personnel of Stand- 
ard Oil, General Motors and of a 
in- 


half dozen other world-wide 
dustries were combined and di- 
rected from a central source. It has 


often happened when I have 
preached or lectured to non-Cath- 
olic audiences that ministers of re- 
ligion, anxious to be complimentary 
without admitting that my argu- 
ments had been convincing, said, 
“You Catholics certainly have a 
wonderful organization.” On such 
occasions I have tried to make them 
see that a church organization with- 
out spiritual life would be as inef- 
fective as a machine without power. 
But I have refrained from telling 
them what I say to Catholics, “Yes, 
a wonderful organization but we do 
not utilize it.” It would of course be 
excessive to say that we don’t use 
the Catholic organization at all, but 
I think it true to declare that we are 
like a manufacturer who would use 
a Niagara to drive a dynamo pro- 
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ducing not power for a continent 
but only voltage enough to light the 
lamps of a village. 

To vary the illustration slightly: 
if the British Empire which has 
been for the last hundred years 
somewhat of a universal organiza- 
tion had possessed and utilized the 
kind of organization that is ours, 
it would not now—pace Mr. 
Churchill—he in process of liquida- 
tion. If Soviet Russia had not 190 
millions of more or less civilized 
people under the hammer and the 
sickle and perhaps twice as many 
more in conquered or occupied 
countries not her own, but 350 mil- 
lions of convinced and loyal adher- 
ents such as ours, she would by 
this time hold dominion (as Ambas- 
sador Bullitt suggests she yet may) 
over “The Great Globe Itself.” 

No, we don’t use the fullness of 
the power of the world-wide, in- 
tricate, highly disciplined Catholic 
organization. Still less do we make 
the most of what could be but is not 
a perfectly integrated and co- 
ordinated Catholic Press in these 
United States. Our rivals entertain 
and often exploit the curiously 
mythical notion that our Church 
and with the Church, our Press, 
has developed regimentation, stand- 
ardization, even mechanization to 
the nth degree. Among ourselves it 
is common talk that we are rank 
individualists, advocates and prac- 
titioners of extreme individualism. 
I don’t know whether we boast of it 
or confess it as a sin—at least a 
peccadillo—but we are as much 
divided from one another, in our 
activities if not in our ultimate aim, 
as were the Irish when the English 
came in and took over, or the Poles 
when they permitted themselves to 
be four times partitioned; or the 
Spaniards who are to a degree to 
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blame for the hideous things that 
have happened to them because 
they simply would not give over 
their ages-old prerogative of an- 
archy. Perhaps the time has come 
to surrender the luxury of excessive 
individualism. Even the solar uni- 
verse could not operate on cen- 
trifugal force alone. 

I hasten to explain that I have 
no hankering for a monolithic 
Catholic Press. But I think we 
could do with considerably more 
co-ordination and _ co-operation. 
These are trying times for the 
Catholic Church and for the Cath- 
olic Press. If we don’t get together, 
stand together, fight together we 
may meet the fate of the Catholic 
Press in the enslaved countries of 
Central Europe. It can happen 
here. 


However, my contention is not 
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that our tendency to go off on 
tangents from the center like 
meteors, rather than to revolve in 
appointed orbits like the fixed stars 
and the planets, is so serious as to 
threaten catastrophe. What I have 
in mind, what I would recommend 
for discussion if not for adoption is 
the idea that we should to a degree 
surrender, or at least hold in 
abeyance, our cherished independ- 
ence of thought and action, and 
work together with some such co- 
ordination of effort as the armed 
forces of our country employed to 
win the war, rather than hold out 
for self-interest like the “United 
Nations” who seem to be squander- 
ing the peace. Diplomats may im- 
peril Western civilization, but we 
must not jeopardize the last best 
hope of spiritual and moral free- 
dom, the Catholic Press. 


PARADOX 


By NANCY BUCKLEY 


NLY the deafened hear 
The pulse of the sea, 
And the winter’s austere 
White melody. 


Only the old conceal 
The treasure of youth; 
Only the skeptics feel 
The flame of Truth. 


Only the hungry know 
That dry bread is sweet; 
Only the halt and slow 
That wind is fleet. 


Only the prisoned dream 
Of unfettered spars; 

And the blind, the supreme 
Splendor of stars. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN RUSSIA 


NE hundred years ago—on July 
22, 1847—a concordat was 


signed between the Vatican and the 
Imperial Russian government. The 
centenary of this generally forgot- 


ten event should heighten interest 
among American Catholics in the 
question of an agreement between 
the Holy See and the Soviet Union, 
which has been recurrent for the 
past three or four years. This 
agreement would be in the spiritual 
interest of millions of Catholics now 
in the Russian orbit as a result of 
territorial annexations in Eastern 
Europe, and of the small Catholic 
remnant in Russia proper. 

The possibility of a Vatican- 
Kremlin understanding seems to 
have become increasingly remote in 
the past year, due largely to anti- 
Catholic restrictions in Communist- 
controlled Poland, and the general- 
ly hostile attitude of governments 
in Russian-dominated countries, 
especially in Yugoslavia, where the 
persecution of Archbishop Aloysius 
Stepinac has created an interna- 
tional furor. However, history has 


always had a way of making the 
impossible come true, and there is a 
measure of reassurance in the old 
Russian proverb which says “God 
sits in the corner—but waits.” 
Meanwhile, it should not be amiss 
to review the status of the Catholic 
Church in Russia both before and 
after the Bolshevist Revolution. 
More particularly, it should be ap- 
propriate to discuss the function 
and purpose of the Russian Pontifi- 
cal College in Rome—the Russicum 
which is ready to send priests in- 
to Russia as soon as an agreement 
is reached between Rome and Mos- 
cow. Although many Catholics ap- 
pear never to have heard of it, the 
Russicum was established by Pope 
Pius XI. in 1929, both to train 
priests for service to Russian émi- 
grés in various parts of the world, 
and to prepare for a future aposto- 
late in Russia. Its existence is a 
signal affirmation of the Church’s 
belief that one day Russia will be 
converted from schismatic Ortho- 


doxy and become a great Catholic 
nation. 
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When the Russian concordat of 
1847 was signed, there were about 
eleven and a half million Catholics 
in Russia, forming nine per cent of 
the predominantly Orthodox popu- 
lation. Some seven million be- 
longed to that part of Poland ab- 
sorbed into the Russian Empire, 
and the rest were scattered through- 
out Lithuania and the western prov- 
inces of Russia. A previous unsuc- 
cessful effort to bring about a con- 
cordat had been made in 1804 by 
Msgr. Arezzo, first Vatican delegate 
to Russia, who was at that time in 
residence at St. Petersburg and re- 
mained in Russia until about 1807. 

When Polish nationalists rose in 
insurrection against Emperor Nich- 
olas I. in 1863, the latter immedi- 
ately cancelled the concordat, and 
broke off diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican. Previously, in 1857, 
he had recalled his ambassador to 
the Holy See, charging that he had 
failed to wean Pope Pius IX. from 
his pro-Polish sympathies. This 
situation lasted until 1894, by which 
time the imperial government con- 
sidered that the Polish question no 
longer existed. From that time, un- 
til the Communist uprising, Russia 
maintained an ambassador at the 
Holy See, though no Papal Nuncio 
was appointed to St. Petersburg. 

Under the reinstated Vatican- 
Russian agreement, bishops were 
appointed by the Emperor, subject 
to approval by the Holy See, and 
the imperial government paid the 
salaries of the Catholic clergy, 
then numbering about 4,500. The 
Church in Russia was headed by 
the Archbishop of Mohilev, whose 
jurisdiction comprised all Asiatic 
Russia and most of Russia in Eu- 
rope. There were twelve dioceses 
in all, embracing 2,300 parishes, 
with 3,200 churches and 2,000 chap- 
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els, the majority in Poland. Semi- 
naries were located in eight of the 
dioceses, and in St. Petersburg, 
where the archbishop resided, there 
was an academy for higher theo- 
logical training. 

Because the Russian Orthodox 
Church was the State Church, Cath- 
olics were not permitted to carry on 
propaganda among the Orthodox, 
and up till 1906, the conversion of 
an Orthodox subject to Catholicism 
was prohibited by law as a criminal 
offense. Mixed marriages had to be 
performed according to the Ortho- 
dox Rite, and the children of such 
unions were required to be brought 
up as Orthodox. 

However, the Catholic Church 
continued to belong to the category 
of “protected” denominations, and 
the law recognized the supremacy 
of Roman canon law over Catholic 
marriages, and made divorce impos- 
sible among Catholics. Meanwhile, 
Catholics were legally protected 
against the proselytizing of non- 
protected denominations, and gov- 
ernment-endowed religious instruc- 
tion was provided for Catholic chil- 
dren in State schools, the instruc- 
tors being priests or laymen ap- 
pointed by Catholic bishops. 

Although Orthodox conversions 
were forbidden by law, secretly 
small numbers of Orthodox contin- 
ued throughout the years to become 
Catholics. Some of them retained 
the Byzantine Rite, to which a 
minority of Russian Catholics be- 
longed. Great importance was at- 
tached to this Rite by Pope Pius XI., 
who was convinced that, despite its 
minority status, the best hope of 
converting Russians to Catholicism 
was through the Byzantine rather 
than the Latin Rite. One result of 
the Revolution, which naturally 
swept aside the old Czarist laws, 
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was to bring into the Byzantine Rite 
many Orthodox who had previous- 
ly been unable to take this step. In 
1918, Father Leonid Federov, an 
early convert from Orthodoxy, was 
appointed by the Pope as Exarch 
for the Russian Byzantine Catholics. 

When the Bolshevist anti-Catho- 
lic persecutions broke out in 1923, 
Father Federov and all his priests 
were imprisoned and his churches 
closed. The Exarch was later exiled, 
and died in 1935. In the following 
year, Pope Pius XI. appointed new 
Russian bishops of the Oriental 
Rite. One was Archimandrite Alex- 
ander Evreinov, former secretary of 
the Russian Embassy in Rome, and, 
like Father Federov, a convert from 
Orthodoxy. Bishop Evreinov is now 
the ordaining prelate in Rome of 
the Byzantine Rite, and it is through 
him that the students at the Russi- 
cum and other Eastern Rite colleges 
continue to be ordained to the Cath- 
olic priesthood. Consecrated earlier 
were Bishop Peter Bucys, formerly 
professor in the Theological Acad- 
emy at St. Petersburg, who was 
placed in charge of Russian émigrés 
in Europe; and Bishop Nicholas 
Czarnetsky, C.SS.R., who was made 
Apostolic Visitor to Russian Catho- 
lics in Poland. The latter was ar- 
rested in Lwow a few years ago, to- 
gether with a number of Polish 
prelates, and is reported still in 
prison. 

The first regular Byzantine Rite 
parish was not formed until as late 
as 1905; and its priests had barely 
begun to extend their work among 
the Russian Orthodox under the 
short-lived Kerensky regime which 
followed the first revolution in 1917, 
when the Bolshevik Revolution 
brought the development of all or- 
ganized religion to a standstill. Be- 
tween 1917 and 1930, the Orthodox 
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Church lost 75 per cent of its bish- 
ops, only 28 remaining out of a 
former 130. The number of Ortho- 
dox churches was reduced from 
40,407 to 4,225, and monasteries 
from 11,926 to 37. In the same 
period, Orthodox priests dwindled 
from 50,960 to 5,665. Meanwhile, 
of the eight bishops, 810 priests and 
over 1,000 churches and chapels of 
the Latin Rite, only ten priests and 
eleven churches remained. 

Today there are only four Catho- 
lic churches of the Roman Rite in 
the Soviet Union located in Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, Tiflis and Zytomir. 
Until the recent appointment of the 
Rev. Jean de Matha Thomas, a 
French Assumptionist, the Moscow 
church — actually a chapel in the 
French Embassy—was in charge of 
Father George A. Laberge, Ameri- 
can Assumptionist. The latter suc- 
ceeded Father Leopold Braun, also 
an American Assumptionist, who 
was assigned to the church in 1934. 
Father Braun was formerly an as- 
sistant to Bishop Pius Neveu, Apos- 
tolic Administrator at Moscow, who 
escaped imprisonment with other 
Apostolic administrators only be- 
cause of his diplomatic immunity 
as Chaplain to the French Embassy, 
but was refused readmittance to 
Russia after he had to go to France 
for an operation in 1934. 

Bishop Neveu had been conse- 
crated in 1926 by Msgr. Michel 
d’Herbigny, a French Jesuit, previ- 
ously consecrated by Pope Pius XII., 
then Apostolic Nuncio in Berlin, and 
sent to Russia on a secret mission to 
elevate new bishops and reorganize 
the Church there. Bishop d’Her- 
bigny made an extensive tour of 
Russia, in the course of which he 
consecrated at least three other 
prelates, all of whom, however, were 
later imprisoned by the Bolsheviks. 
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The Russian Orthodox Church 
has since been officially reinstated 
by the Soviet government, a new 
Patriarch enthroned with the State’s 
blessing, and increasing numbers of 
Orthodox churches reopened. How- 
ever, no churches are permitted to 
give religious instruction to chil- 
dren except in their homes, and no 
churchman dare criticize Soviet 
policies or doctrines. Only a sub- 
servient Church can expect tolera- 
tion under the present system. 
This explains why, in an interview 
two years ago, Ivan V. Polyansky, 
chairman of the Soviet Council on 
Affairs of Religious Cults, which 
deals with all but Orthodox Church 
matters, declared he saw no imme- 
diate prospect for the entry of Ro- 
man Catholic priests from abroad. 

Developments in the past three 
years have been the unauthorized 
visit to Moscow of the American 
Polish priest, Father Stanislaus 
which stirred false 


Orlemanski, 
hopes of an agreement between the 
Vatican and Moscow, based on the 
concession of full religious rights 
to Catholics in Poland, the Ukraine 
and White Russia; and the forced 


“secession” from Rome of the 
Ukrainian (Ruthenian) Catholic 
Church — for centuries stubbornly 
resistant to Russian Orthodoxy— 
which caused Pope Pius XII. to issue 
an outspoken encyclical charging 
Soviet authorities and Russian Or- 
thodox leaders with having conduct- 
ed a campaign of systematic perse- 
cution and intimidation among the 
Ukrainian Catholics. More recent- 
ly there have been sharp exchanges 
between Vatican and Moscow 
spokesmen over anti-religious poli- 
cies condoned or supported by Rus- 
sia in countries under her domina- 
tion—all tending to frustrate hopes 
of a diplomatic understanding. 
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For the present, the outlook of a 
Vatican-Russian agreement is unde- 
niably bleak. Nevertheless, there 
are reasons for believing that Rus- 
sian diplomacy may yet see the ad- 
vantage of arriving at some under- 
standing with the Holy See. An im- 
portant consideration from the Mos- 
cow viewpoint is that greater free- 
dom for Catholics living in annexed 
areas would serve to allay seething 
opposition to the Soviet regime on 
the part of large Catholic minori- 
ties. At the same time, there are 
signs of a genuine religious spirit 
in Russia itself, where the masses 
may demand a Church that is in- 
dependent and a State that will 
replace dialectic materialism by a 
true democracy, based upon Chris- 
tian instincts implanted in Russian 
hearts by a thousand years of 
Christianity. 

If the Kremlin were willing to ac- 
cord the Catholic Church the same 
rights granted the Orthodox Church, 
and perhaps go a step further by 
lifting restrictions on religious in- 
struction to children, an agreement 
with the Vatican would no longer be 
out of the question. The diplomatic 
history of the Holy See offers enough 
precedents to enable the Vatican to 
establish relations with Soviet Rus- 
sia. Not only was the Vatican 
represented at St. Petersburg even 
when the Czars maintained anti- 
Catholic laws in Poland and 
throughout Russia, but also in the 
court of the Sultan in Constantino- 
ple after the Holy See had led Eu- 
rope’s fight against the Turk for 
many centuries. 

Meanwhile, the Russicum, with 
the patience of the Church itself, is 
content to mark time. Having at 
no time contemplated any attempt 
to make Latin Catholics out of the 
Russians, its whole effort is in the 
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preparation of priests of their own 
traditional Rite. 

Unlike other national colleges in 
Rome, the Russian College accepts 
students of other nationalities who 
are prepared to devote themselves 
in the Byzantine Rite to the Russian 
apostolate, either in Russia or 
among Russian émigrés. The col- 
lege is located in a group of build- 
ings which includes the Pontifical 
Oriental Institute and the magnifi- 
cent Church of St. Anthony of 
Egypt, which has been adapted to 
the elaborate ceremonies of the 
Oriental Rite. 

The Russicum has managed to 
create as totally Russian an atmos- 
phere as exists anywhere in the 
U.S.S.R. Non-Russian students are 
given a trial period in which they 
must Russianize themselves com- 
pletely from the point of view of 
language, customs, and mentality. 
Those who do not belong to the 


Oriental Rite by reason of baptism 
pass into it definitely and irrevoca- 
bly by special permission before 


their ordination. The Russianiza- 
tion is so complete that a visitor 
among the long-robed, bearded 
priests cannot distinguish the Rus- 
sian-born from those who .are 
French, Italian, Dutch, Czech or 
Slovak. 

To date, the Russicum has or- 
dained some thirty students to the 
priesthood within its own walls. 
Husbanding its precious little band, 
it has so far appointed all of its 
numbers to work among Russian 
emigrants in various parts of the 
world. The first student to enter 
is now a member of the diplomatic 
corps of the Holy See. Another is 
employed in the Vatican Secretariat 
of State. Three entered the Society 
of Jesus, and two joined the Mari- 
ans, who are in charge of the Rus- 
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sian Catholic mission in Kharbin, 
Manchuria. Two are in Finland, 
where they have organized a chapel 
in Helsinki for the Russians. Oth- 
ers are in Paris, Geneva, Vienna, 
Los Angeles and New York. 

The college’s first bishop is Bish- 
op Romza, who, in 1944, was conse- 
crated Auxiliary Bishop of Mun- 
kacs, in Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia, 
a territory since incorporated into 
the Soviet Union. According to re- 
ports, the Bishop was imprisoned 
by the Russians, along with other 
prelates of the Ruthenian dioceses 
of Galicia, incorporated into the So- 
viet Republic of the Ukraine, but is 
once again in his diocese, although 
under close surveillance. 

Besides the Russicum, a number 
of religious congregations are pre- 
paring for an apostolate in Russia. 
Among them are the Redemptorists, 
Marian Fathers, Jesuits and Capu- 
chins. In addition, there is the quasi- 
congregation of Benedictine monks 
known as the Monks of Union, es- 
tablished at Amay-sur-Meuse, Bel- 
gium, at the request of Pius XI. 
and later transferred to Chevetogne, 
which will work among Byzantine 
Rite Russians and Greeks. Another 
Benedictine group is located in the 
Abbey of St. Procopius at Lisle, IIl., 
which plans to establish a com- 
munity in Russia when feasible. Still 
another group is the band of Do- 
minican priests in Paris headed by 
Father Dumont, O.P., who have 
charge of a Russian Catholic parish 
and publish religious literature for 
distribution among Russian emi- 
grants. These, in addition to the 
priests of the Russicum, will make 
up the vanguard of Catholic apostles 
as soon as it is possible freely to 
preach and work in the land of 
Russia. 

THomMaAs F. DOYLE. 





THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


REVIEW OF THE SEASON 1946-1947 1 


ComepiEs: Life With Father * (4,066); Voice of the Turtle* (1,309); Harvey * 
(1,094); State of the Union* (645); Born Yesterday * (560); Happy Birth- 
day * (242); Years Ago (219); Present Laughter (197); John Loves Mary * 
(135); Fatal Weakness (119); Whole World Over * (76); Parlor Story (23). 

DraMa: Joan of Lorraine (201); Another Part of the Forest (191); All My Sons * 
(141); The Iceman Cometh (136); Christopher Blake (120); Temper the 
Wind (35); No Exit (31); Mary Surratt (8). 

RevivaLs: Lady Windermere’s Fan (225) ; Cyrano de Bergerac (198); Burlesque * 
(181); The Playboy of the Western World (81); The Importance of Being 
Earnest (80); Alice in Wonderland * (65). 

MusicaLts: Oklahoma* (1,784); Carousel (909); The Red Mill (528); Call Me 
Mister * (470); Annie Get Your Gun* (436); Show Boat (417); Finian’s 


Rainbow* (163); Sweethearts * 


(151); Street Scene (148); Lute Song 


(142); A Flag is Born (120); Beggars’ Holiday (108); Brigadoon* (92); 
Barefoot Boy With Cheek * (68); The Telephone and The Medium (36). 


ITTLE stage history has been made 
in the last season; so little, indeed, 
that the Pulitzer Prize was not award- 
ed. All My Sons gained the Drama 
Critic’s Award but while it is an hon- 
est forceful drama with sound char- 
acterization, it can hardly be said to be 
literature. 

Ingrid Bergman’s St. Joan overshad- 
owed Anderson’s play. Eugene O’Neill 
did not surpass himself, although he 
surmounted a hurdle which few play- 
wrights could have leaped in holding 
the attention of an audience for four 
static hours with his cast of derelicts. 
Christopher Blake was chiefly impor- 
tant for its social impact in presenting 
the case of the children of divorced 
parents from the point of view of the 
child. Moss Hart offered no solution 
or happy ending but his picture of the 
parents, both decent young people who 
wanted to do the right thing but failed, 
—one from weakness and the other 
from an individualistic philosophy,— 
was a clear exposition of the negative 
aspect of marriage as a purely civil 
contract. Inversely the play proves, 
as I wrote to Mr. Hart, that marriage 


1 The plays marked with an asterisk were 
still playing June 1st. 


without sacramental grace must rest 
on the insecurity of personal idealism, 
which in the case of Mrs. Blake placed 
what she considered her own integrity 
above the family. Christopher Blake 
has been sold for $310,000 to Warner 
Brothers, but besides this generous 
emolument, Mr. Hart deserves the 
prayers of Catholics and the gratitude 
of all Americans who are anxious over 
the status of family life in our country. 
Another Part of the Forest is Lillian 
Hellman’s prologue to The Little Fores 
in which she traced the legacy of evil 
to the Hubbard brothers and sister 
from their wicked progenitor who 
made a fortune exploiting the Southern 
landholders. Old Marcus Hubbard’s 
career is checked by his ill-used sim- 
ple-minded wife and Miss Hellman in 
her modern House of Atreus still has 
opportunity to fulfill destiny with the 
younger Hubbards in a sequence to 
The Little Foxes. She is a playwright 
who knows how to construct drama 
and how to create character. 

Three other tragedies also deserve 
mention despite over-brief runs, Mary 
Surratt lasted only a week but reached 
an agonizing climax with cumulative 
tension and was notable for the fine 
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playing of Dorothy Gish and Kent 
Smith. Its sudden withdrawal dis- 
appointed all interested in the Civil 
War period who had counted on seeing 
this new version of the story of 
the boarding-house keeper who was 
hanged along with Booth’s fellow con- 
spirators on evidence which now 
seems shockingly inadequate. The pro- 
duction was brought on from the Coast 
with too large expense and too little 
publicity and capital. No Exit by the 
French Existentialist, Jean-Paul Sartre, 
is still being played all over Europe but 
New York found it too grim especially 
during the Christmas holidays. It seems 
a paradox that it has taken a self- 
styled atheist to write the most con- 
vincing modern parable of Hell, but 
those who saw No Evit will never for- 
get the horror projected by the three 
sinners in the shabby room who find 
their fate is to torment each other for 
eternity. Temper the Wind presented 
a dramatically balanced statement of 
the forces for good and evil in post- 
war Germany and the problem con- 
fronting our Army of Occupation. An 
inflated salary list precluded anything 
less than a “smash-hit.” 


In the field of comedy, Happy Birth- 
day offers Miss Helen Hayes in a farce 
fantasy which is virtually a Hayes’ 


monologue. It is one of the season’s 
few survivors along with John Loves 
Mary, which gives promise of being as 
well liked as was Dear Ruth by the 
same author. The Fatal Weakness was 
George Kelly’s latest comedy, a flimsy 
one through which Miss Ina Claire 
fluttered in her best form. It also 
marked the debut of Sidney Howard’s 
daughter, Jennifer. Noel Coward’s 
Present Laughter had a longer run 
than it deserved, thanks to Clifton 
Webb; Ruth Gordon’s autobiographical 
Years Ago was carried along by Fred- 
ric March and Florence Eldridge, and 
the Lunts rounded out a second winter 
with O Mistress Mine. Parlor Story, 
by William McCleery, deserved far bet- 
ter notices and a longer run, as it had 
good dialogue, good characters, a 
good cast—in fact everything that 
seemed to spell success. McCleery had 
been told that his first play lacked plot; 
this time his story was said to be too 
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complicated. Next time he is sure to 
please everyone! That, apparently, is 
what Simonov, the Soviet playwright, 
has done in The Whole World Over, a 
slight but very amiable comedy excel- 
lently acted by Buloff—once the Ar- 
menian peddler in Oklahoma—now an 
old Russian architect. There is not a 
trace of politics or Communism in The 
Whole World Over which is the only 
successful comedy on the housing 
shortage—a truly international theme. 
No better propaganda has appeared 
for Slavic friendliness. 

Decried by a few, we believe that 
the many revivals which characterized 
this season are of lasting benefit for 
without a glimpse of the classics the 
public must lose all sense of compari- 
son for both plays and players. The 
most important revival was José Fer- 
rer’s Cyrano which gave the new gen- 
eration an opportunity to see Roman- 
ticism at its apogee with a hero who 
was old-fashioned enough to be proud 
of being a gentleman. To see the 
Voice of the Turtle one night and 
Cyrano de Bergerac the next would be 
a graphic study of the decline of chiv- 
alry. Lady Windermere’s Fan, thanks 
to a brilliant production, won instant 
popularity, the story proving still to 
have human interest reinforced by epi- 
grams. Synge’s Playboy of the West- 
ern World was much less successful. 
The Duchess of Malfi with its coalbin 
of horrors, was definitely a failure— 
so was Yellow Jack and John Gabriel 
Borkman and Obsession (Jealousy). 
Front Page and Craig’s Wife were dis- 
appointments. Burlesque with Bert 
Lahr is still running. 

The Wolfit Company from the Eng- 
lish Provinces, was acclaimed in Can- 
ada and snubbed in New York. All 
one can say is that their Lear was 
worse than their Hamlet and the Mer- 
chant of Venice better than As You 
Like It. They did best with Volpone. 
New York Blackfriars retrieved a poor 
beginning with a Lenten play in which 
the Rev. Urban Nagle flew into an- 
gelology and they closed with an 
ephemeral but delightful comedy, Re- 
spectfully Yours, one of their most 
finished productions, in which a young 
actress, Anne Follmann from the 
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Hedgerow Company gave a perform- 
ance which is certain to win her recog- 
nition. Fordham University offered a 
remarkable production of Peer Gynt 
which, to my misfortune, I missed, and 
closed with an original musical, Bikini 
Bikini which had bright music, clever 
staging and enough political satire for 
one act. 1946 marked the opening of 
the American Repertory Theater, the 
dream child of Eva Le Gallienne and 
Margaret Webster which battled all 
season against an unfortunate reper- 
tory. The choice seemed far more the 
personal preference of the directors 
than a desire to service the public. 
Henry VIII, which is minor Shake- 
speare, became a magical pageant of 
history but in New York it lacked the 
intimate touch it would have for Lon- 
doners for whom it was written. John 
Gabriel Borkman is not to our mind 
the best Ibsen and Sir James Barrie’s 
What Every Woman Knows needed 
Miss Le Gallienne in the title role— 
years can be so easily discounted. 
Androcles and the Lion was the most 
popular of the productions but instead 
of letting it run, Miss Le Gallienne 
stood by her contract for five plays 
and gallantly offered a flawless pro- 
duction of Yellow Jack. The history 
of our conquest of yellow fever is 
something Americans should see once 
in a life time but is not the play to 
retrieve the finances of a Repertory 
Theater. Repertory needs State sup- 
port or a public educated to the repeti- 
tion of certain staple classics—like the 
French. At last Miss Le Gallienne has 
won unanimous applause with her in- 
imitable Alice in Wonderland which 
should run indefinitely. But, alas, it 
is disheartening to read in the Times 
that even if Alice grosses $21,000 a 
week, it only just clears expenses. 
The most important development of 
the American stage is a blend of drama, 
music and ballet far more dramatic 
and intimate than classical opera. This 
form of theater offers full scope to the 
American genius for stage production 
and design. It was developed in Okla- 
homa and Carousel but they were 
adapted from stage plays. This season 
has seen the original creation of Briga- 
doon and Finian’s Rainbow in which 
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the imaginative story is strengthened 
by the music and ballet rhythms with 
the added enchantment of décor and 
costumes; and this spring, Gian-Carlo 
Menotti who writes his own book as 
well as his score, has eliminated spoken 
dialogue from his two short musical 
plays without a return to the tradition- 
al Italian recitative. We are proud that 
American opera in a new form is be- 
ing developed in the American theater. 

The acting honors of the season 
seem higher in their standards than 
the plays; there was almost always 
good acting in the poor plays and little 
inferior work in the poor ones. Ingrid 
Bergman leads easily with St. Joan; 
then come Ferrer’s Cyrano and young 
Richard Taylor as Christopher Blake. 
In character parts, we nominate Fred- 
ric March in Years Ago; Percy Waram 
in Another Part of the Forest; Buloff 
in The Whole World Over; Marie Pow- 
ers in The Medium; David Wayne as 
the Leprechaun in Finian’s Rainbow 
and most of the cast of The Iceman. 

The most flawless productions were 
The Importance of Being Earnest; 
Aucassin and Nicolete; Alice in Won- 
derland. The best sets were designed 
by Robert Edmond Jones for Lute 
Song and The Iceman Cometh; by Cecil 
Beaton for Lady Windermere; Horace 
Armistead for The Medium and Jo 
Mielziner for Finian’s Rainbow. The 
best costumes, David Ffolkes for Finian 
and Beaton for Lady Windermere. The 
best choreography, Agnes de Mille’s 
in Brigadoon and Michael Kidd’s in 
Finian. The best direction, Elia Kazan 
in All My Sons and Joshua Logan’s in 
John Loves Mary. 


Love FOR LovE.—? 


“The miracle today is that we find 


A lover true, not that a woman’s 
kind.” 


The couplet is the tag line which 
Congreve emphasized in his retort to 
Jeremy Collier’s Short View of the 
Profaneness and Immorality of the 


2 Love for Love was revived by the Players 
Club in June, 1940, with Bobby Clark as Ben; 
Leo G. Carroll, Peggy Wood, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, Dudley Digges, Dorothy Gish as Prue 
Romney Brent, Edgar Stehli, Thomas Chalmers 
and Violet Heming. 
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English Stage, a polemic which prod- 
ded so cruelly the conscience of Dry- 
den that the poet later wrote in the 
preface to his Fables: “If Mr. Collier 
be my enemy let him triumph. If he 
be my friend, and I have given him no 
occasion to be otherwise, he will be 
glad of my repentance.” This was 
handsome of Dryden but Congreve, 
Vanbrugh and Wycherly—the worst 
offender—all attempted unsuccessful- 
ly to match their wits against Collier 
who was a master of controversial 
argument and who shot the barbs of 
his wit at the excuse that two lines at 
the close of a play extenuated all that 
had gone before. The public, surpris- 
ing as it may appear to the social his- 
torian, backed Collier and when Con- 
greve’s next comedy, The Way of the 
World won but an indifferent recep- 
tion, Congreve, although only in his 
thirtieth year, decided to write no 
more for the -theater. His two pre- 


vious comedies and single tragedy, 
however, had won for him such an 
enviable literary position that he not 
only circulated in the upper circles 
of London society, but his Whig pa- 


tron, Lord Halifax, nominated him for 
various well-salaried posts which his 
popularity made it possible to retain 
with the Tories, and the Hanoverian 
regime saw him appointed Secretary 
to the Island of Jamaica. 

Congreve’s longest attachment was 
to the beautiful actress, Mrs. Brace- 
girdle but when he died he left most 
of his fortune, which should have gone 
to his poor relations in Ireland, to the 
Duchess of Marlborough, who invested 
her legacy in a diamond necklace, 
arranged a magnificent funeral and 
wrote the inscription for his tomb in 
Westminster Abbey. Paying dearly for 
his brilliant youthful success and sub- 
sequent fast living with gout and blind- 
ness, Congreve was so continuously 
agreeable that all doors remained open 
to him but a latent snobbishness re- 
vealed itself in his disinclination to be 
known as a man of letters. 

“Think of me merely as a gentle- 
man,” he said to Voltaire. 

“If you had been merely a gentle- 
man, I would not have come to see 
you,” said the Frenchman. 
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Charles Lamb; who delighted in Con- 
greve, has suggested that no morals are 
violated in his comedies because no 
standards are recognized. “There is 
neither right nor wrong, gratitude nor 
its opposite, claim nor duty, paternity 
nor sonship.” “Who would die a mar- 
tyr to sense in a country where the 
religion is folly?” inquires Scandal in 
Love for Love. 

Mr. Gielgud and his company have 
given all their art and their grace to 
Congreve; gaiety and elegance are the 
keynotes of the production with its 
perfect period backgrounds by the late 
Rex Whistler and wholly enchanting 
costumes by Jeannetta Cochrane. Con- 
greve’s dialogue has style without af- 
fectation; an easy wit and sharp satire. 
The lack of action is camouflaged with 
ingenious stage business—but how flat 
it could all become with less perfec- 
tion! For himself, Mr. Gielgud has 
taken over the most difficult assign- 
ment; his Valentine has the one honest 
emotion in the play—his passion for 
Angelica. There is nothing more un- 
rewarding than to play the one straight 
part in a company of brilliant charac- 
ter acting and Mr. Gielgud’s sacrifice 
has lessened the encomiums showered 
on his Jack Worthing in The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest but as the only 
point in the play is Valentine’s devo- 
tion, Gielgud seems justified in making 
Valentine live up to the miracle of a 
“lover true.” Whether Love for Love 
is worthy of the art lavished on it, is 
another matter. Congreve was Wilde’s 
superior in scholarship and style, his 
characters excel Wilde’s in wit and 
education and while Wilde’s epigrams 
are more pertinent today, will they be 
as keen after two centuries and a half 
as Congreve’s? Wilde satirized man- 
ners; Congreve mankind. Let the pes- 
simists note that dissolute as our mod- 
ern “café society” may be, they are 
far behind the seventeenth century 
and the selfish worldliness of Wilde’s 
smart set is much closer to us than the 
undiluted paganism of the Restoration 
and the post-Reformation era. 

Personally I applaud the strictures 
of Jeremy Taylor and wish that not 
only that amiable Irish gentleman, 
William Congreve, but the brilliant Mr. 
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Gielgud had turned their genius to 
finer material. In the present com- 
pany, Cyril Ritchard is particularly 
clever as Tattle and Pamela Brown 
plays Angelica with the acme of arti- 
ficial gaiety. Wordsworth stands out 
as Jeremy and by the way, there is 
even a Sebastian Cabot in the cast. It 
is true that Love for Love is recog- 
nized as a “classic” but I think Mr. 
Jeremy Taylor might have been sur- 
prised to see so many members of 
the clergy in the audience.—At the 
Royale. 


IcETIME OF 1948.—Far away are the 
days when Bel Geddes designed some 
of the most striking sets and décor to 
be seen in New York for the Center 
Theater Ice Show. Sonja Henie and 
Arthur Wirtz are practical people. 
With Howard Johnson, they have dis- 
covered that the great mass of Amer- 
icans prefer a guaranteed routine to 
innovations and novelties are carefully 
disbarred from Icetime of 1948. All 
the old favorites are back again; there 
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may be Three Bruises now instead of 
the original quartette but their act has 
suffered no variations. Freddie Trenk- 
ler is as funny as ever and in exactly 
the same way and shoots off the ice 
at the same spot where I was able to 
plant a granddaughter some years ago. 
There are new sets and costumes and 
the Three Bears have some new hats 
—so have the Cossacks. “Skippy” 
Baxter is still the star dancer with a 
new partner, the pretty little Joan 
Hyldoft. Jimmy Caesar is still jump- 
ing barrels and the two additions to 
the billing are such well-seasoned spe- 
cialists that giving them an entrance 
on skates is the only change in their 
act: Folds, the best known juggler and 
Joe Jackson, Jr., the tramp with the 
bicycle, who is continuing the act orig- 
inated by his father a half century ago! 
There is nothing to offend the most 
conservative of patrons in Jcetime— 
the prices are moderate, the entertain- 
ment more than full time and adapted 
for all ages. JIcetime is a stabilized 
institution.—At the Center. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WiTH FaTHER.—Brandon Peters 
and Mary Loane return to the cast, 
succeeding Howard Lindsay and Doro- 
thy Stickney who had played their 
original roles during June. — At the 
Alvin. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA.-—A hit on both sides of 
the Atlantic.—At the St. James. 


March, 1944 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE.—We con- 
sider it a really dangerous play.—At 
the Morosco. 


December 


Harvey.—Frank Fay, Josephine Hull 
and the Rabbit are passing their third 
summer at the Forty-eighth Street. 


January, 1946 


STATE OF THE UNION.—1946 Pulitzer 
Prize Comedy.—At the Hudson. 


March 


Born YESTERDAY.—Rowdy farce of 
a racketeer who makes the mistake of 
educating his girl—At the Lyceum. 


July 


ANNIE Get Your GuN.—Ethel Mer- 
man at her funniest in the Irving Ber- 
lin musical about Buffalo Bill—At the 
Imperial. 

December 


Happy BirTHpay.—A personal tri- 
umph for Helen Hayes in a non-pro- 
hibition farce-fantasy laid in a bar in 
Newark.—At the Broadhurst. 


February, 1947 


FINIAN’s RAINBOW.—Very enjoyable 
satiric musical about an Irishman who 
buries a crock of gold near Fort Knox 
and the Leprechaun who follows him 
overseas. Excellent dances and music, 
the only flaw being the stupid joke 
about the crock.—At the Forty-sixth 
Street. 
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BurRLESQuE.—Marking the debut of 
Bert Lahr as an actor in the revival 
of the old Hopkins’ comedy. Only for 
those who fancy Lahr’s humor.—At 
the Belasco. 

March 


JoHN Loves MAry.—Very gay farce 
by the author of Dear Ruth, directed 
by Joshua Logan.—At the Music Boz. 


SWEETHEARTS.—Revival of a dull 
operetta by Victor Herbert reanimated 
by Bobby Clark.—At the Shubert. 


ALL My Sons.—Winner of the Drama 
Critics’ award. Well-written play on 
the theme of the brotherhood of man 
and a father who, in disregarding it, 
ruins his own family.—At the Coronet. 


April 


BRIGADOON.—Also winner of the 
award for musicals. Imaginative story 
about a Scotch village which comes to 
life for one day every hundred years, 
with music by Frederick Loewe, 
dances by Agnes de Mille, sets by 
Oliver Smith and unusually effective 
costumes by David Ffolkes. Full of 


dramatic tension with a touch of eigh- 
teenth century bawdiness. At the Zieg- 
feld. 


May 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND.—A _ super 
production of both the Alices in which 
Eva Le Gallienne is co-author and co- 
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producer as well as the White Queen, 
with Margaret Webster as Her Red 
Majesty. Everything from Bambi Linn 
as Alice to the musical score by Rich- 
ard Addinsell, the masks by Remo Buf- 
fano and the sets by Paddock and 
Taylor are perfection. It marks a tri- 
umph for the close of the season, of 
the American Repertory Theater.—At 
the Majestic. 


THE WHOLE Wor.LD OveR.—Very ap- 
pealing if slight little comedy of man- 
ners in Moscow by Simonovy, delight- 
fully aided by Buloff’s old architect. 
Best possible Slavic propaganda for 
these very nice people and politics are 
never mentioned.—At the Biltmore. 


BAREFOOT Boy WITH CHEEK.—One 
of George Abbott’s adolescent musicals, 
this time satirizing co-ed Western col- 
leges. Some of it is plain brash—some 
of it very funny and all of it is danced 
and sung with spontaneous good will 
by a cast in the twenties—or under.— 
At the Martin Beck. 


June 


A YounG MAN’s Fancy.—Pretty tire- 
some farce of a summer camp for 
younger boys and girls where a little 
boy and girl try to foster a romance 
between two counselors with the aid 
of a purloined textbook on sex-psy- 
chology. Not recommended.—At the 
Plymouth. 





Nova et Vetera 


PRIMACY OF THE PERSON 


THE tendency today is to do away 
with tradition and all the old frame- 
work of institutions so that there may 
be nothing left but “persons.” Every- 
thing pivots about the “person.” You 
marry the person of your choice with 
no regard for his or her milieu or posi- 
tion: a political regime becomes in- 
carnate, or embodied, in the person 
of a man—and expires with that man, 
et cetera. Humanity can go a long 
way with this sort of thing; it may go 
to the end of all the great social con- 
tinuities, to universal instability. 

The person is not an absolute. For- 
merly, people were loved and respect- 
ed through the institutions: marriage 
had more weight in the mind of a 
woman of the “great century” than the 
person of her husband; a weak king 
was tolerated out of respect for the 


monarchy, and so on. Nowadays, we 
have to idolize some person in order 
to endure the institution; the struc- 
tures themselves are considered to be 


something abstract and lifeless. This 
concept has grown parallel to the cult 
of the person. But “impersonal” is not 
necessarily synonymous with “lifeless” 
or “abstract”; there are entities other 
than persons which are living and con- 
crete. And the frameworks which sus- 
tain, defend and surpass the person, 
may also be the object of very warm 
feeling. And, furthermore, behind the 
institution, there is the person of God 
—the only “person” who may be wor- 
shiped without danger—guaranteeing 
and vivifying the whole... . 

The tendency of certain modern 
“personalists” to reject everything 
which is not personal as something 
purely decorative and artificial makes 
me very uneasy. It is not a good thing 
to sacrifice persons to institutions (and 
this is the danger of all strong and 
classical “climates”), but it strikes me 
as still worse to sacrifice the frame- 
work to the person: sterility is one 


extreme and decay the other. A bit 
more of this religion of the person and 
there will be no longer any “good 
places” to go to, any fatherlands, any 
esprit de corps or esprit de caste— 
there will be no more roots in time or 
space. It would be very unwise to go 
too far with our claims in favor of the 
person; for the person is relative, 
ephemeral, disappointing, often in- 
flated with sheer vanity. The only 
kind of personalism I can believe in 
is the divine. 

The primacy of the person, when 
overdone, entails another major lia- 
bility. Take those Catholics whose 
faith in the papal authority is nothing 
more than a childish worship of the 
person of a particular pope; those roy- 
alists whose faith in monarchy is based 
upon the personality of a particular 
prince; those whole peoples madly in- 
fatuated with a dictator ... The most 
universal things have become “matters 
of persons,” “private affairs.” People 
have come to have no eyes, ears or 
hearts except for individuals, Indi- 
viduals have come to bear the whole 
weight of institutions. Institutions are 
founded upon such individuals—and 
crumble with them. This crass per- 
sonalism is one of the causes of the 
revolutionary disasters of modern 
times: the more a people gets into the 
habit of confusing the person of 
the “great” with the lasting principle 
which the ruling powers represent, the 
more the resentment which it may 
come to feel against them tends to turn 
into a will to universal destruction. In 
the past, people were capable of mak- 
ing the necessary distinction between 
persons and institutions; they could 
despise a king or a pope as a person 
(the Middle.Ages did not stint them- 
selves in this respect) without so much 
as beginning to question the principle 
of monarchy or papacy. (Invectives 
such as those of Saint Catherine of 
Sienna against the clergy could not be 
tolerated today, because such toler- 
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ance would jeopardize people’s faith 
in the Church! Unfortunate and pain- 
ful as it may be, care for institutions 
makes it desirable today to spare per- 
sons and hush up scandals.) They 
knew that a healthy institution—an in- 
stitution that was from God—would 
remain fertile and fruitful despite the 
greatest of personal imperfections on 
the part of the incumbent. The politi- 
cal or religious leader was like a 
hyphen between God and man; greater 
importance was attached to what he 
transmitted than to what he was. The 
altar supported the priest, and the 
throne the king. Today, the king is 
expected to support the throne, and 
the priest to support the altar. Insti- 
tutions are justified, in the mind of 
the mob, only by the genius or mag- 
netism of a handful of individuals. 
This entails two disastrous consequen- 
ces: the unlucky “supporters” are sub- 
jected to a degree of tension and ac- 
tivity which is utterly inhuman and, 
correlatively, the fate of the institution 
is bound up with the miserable hazards 
of the individual. A pitiful anthro- 


pocentrism which confuses the chan- 
nel with the source and makes the per- 


son the sole and absolute support of 

that which, in reality, passes through 

man but reposes in God alone.... 
—From What Ails Mankind? By GuSTAvVE 


Tuison. Tr. by Wittarp Hirt (New York: 
Sheed & Ward). 


ip 
— 





THE Core oF ALL KNOWLEDGE 


Doctor SHIELDS . . . towered above 
his contemporaries in the field of edu- 
cation principally by his original ap- 
plication of principles which they held 
in common. Where he differed radi- 
cally from the men of his time was on 
questions of philosophy, on the type 
of human being to be brought out 
through educational means rather than 
on those educational means them- 
selves, on his concept of the nature of 
man and his eternal destiny. 

From a superficial standpoint the 
educational technique of Doctor 
Shields might appear to have much in 
common with that of John Dewey and 
the other men of his time. All these 
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educators worked to supplant the pas- 
sivity of the old school system by ac- 
tivities within the normal experiences 
of the child. All agreed that, for a 
truth to become vital, it must be pre- 
sented in a form adapted to the child’s 
actual stage of development. Abstract 
formulae were rejected for this rea- 
son. Perception, imagination, memory, 
judgment and reasoning were stimu- 
lated. All held that education was a 
life to be led and not a mere prepara- 
tion for life. All trained for adjust- 
ment to a changing environment, but 
Shields, in contrast to the others, held 
that certain fundamental values re- 
mained unchanged, among these the 
ultimate reality of a personal God rul- 
ing all creatures and directing them to 
their final end. Dewey believed neither 
in God nor in religion of any sort and 
considered that moral teaching had 
no place in the classroom. “Apart 
from participation in social life, the 
school has no moral end nor aim,” he 
wrote. To Shields, an education which 
ignored God and His moral laws was 
an incomplete affair, an organism lack- 
ing a directive principle. 

Again, Dewey and his contempor- 
aries made much of socialization. So 
did Shields, but the latter placed great- 
er emphasis on idealization as the mo- 
tive power. Both men believed in de- 
veloping the child according to the 
laws of his nature, but Shields objected 
to letting nature, unguided and un- 
restrained, dominate the child’s activ- 
ity. Though the child entered the 
world with a definite body of instinc- 
tive tendencies he held that not all of 
these tendencies should be encouraged 
to develop along native lines. The ob- 
ject of education, as Shields saw it, 
was precisely to transform some of 
these tendencies into their opposites. 

Dewey’s philosophy and that of the 
other men of his time aimed at a man- 
centered society; that of Shields was 
focused on a God-centered world. 
Dewey’s class room was child-cen- 
tered; that of Shields, Christ-centered. 
The various subjects to be taught were, 
to Shields, like scattered bits of stone 
destined for a mosaic, meaningless 
until. gathered into a pattern by Re- 
ligion. Science could teach the child 
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his relation to his physical environ- 
ment; Letters could bring him knowl- 
edge of the experience of the race; 
Institutions, such as home, school, 
church, state, could acquaint him with 
their capacity to realize the higher 
aims of life and instill a respect for 
legitimate authority; Aesthetics could 
open to him beauty in all its forms, but 
these units of knowledge remained in- 
complete and inorganic until Religion 
placed them in their true perspective 
and developed the child’s full capac- 
ities as a social and ethical being. Re- 
ligion, to Shields, was the core of all 
knowledge. Other subjects must radi- 
ate from that central point. Thus, the 
function of religion in the classroom 
was not merely to convey information 
about God but to consecrate human 
life. Religious truth must unify and 
illumine all the subject matter and 
transform the mental life of each child, 
guiding his actions in all possible situ- 
ations that might occur.... No one was 
more keenly alive, indeed, than Doctor 
Shields to the dangers inherent in the 
use of educational skills and tech- 
niques of a high order in the service 
of materialistic doctrines. In a sense, 
the better the technique, the greater the 
danger to the child when that tech- 
nique was not directed to a high aim. 


—From Thomas Edward Shields. By Justine 
Warp (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). 


~~ 
> 





Basis OF Goop GOVERNMENT 


Ir anything is certain it is that our 
administration of Germany should be 
just and incorruptible; that it should 
rest not upon arbitrary discretion but 
upon a known law; that its officials, 
though they should not fraternize with 
the governed, should be, on duty, 
accessible, willing to differentiate be- 
tween man and man, and, to every 
German viewed in his private capac- 
ity, humane. 

To every German, viewed in his po- 
litical capacity, the same administra- 
tion should behave unswervingly in 
the interest of security. To distin- 
guish between the private German who 
wishes not to be hungry or cold or out- 
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cast but to be peaceably employed, and 
the political German who is dangerous 
will be the administration’s most diffi- 
cult task. The distinction may, per- 
haps, best be made by seeking always 
an answer to one question: Is this man 
trying to transcend defeat or to avenge 
it? That he still thinks of himself as 
a German is not against him; that he 
grieves for his country’s defeat is not 
against him; that he does not share our 
point of view or desire our way of 
life is not against him. Neither we 
nor the Americans nor the Russians 
are in this world to anglicize or ameri- 
canize or russianize it, and it is con- 
trary to every principle of British gov- 
ernment abroad to impose our religion, 
our language, or our social customs on 
the governed. The basis of good gov- 
ernment is recognition of the integrity 
and uniqueness of the human person, 
and the sin of Germany, committed in 
pursuit of a collective ideal, has been 
to withhold this recognition. 

The vital question then remains: Is 
this man, for himself and his children, 
trying to transcend defeat and to live 
through its consequences into a peace- 
ful and happy Germany of his own 
imagining, or is he in his heart dream- 
ing of a future victory? Even if the 
answer should be that he is dream- 
ing of a future victory, that is not in 
itself a reason to hate or despise him, 
but it is a reason to draw his claws. 
We do not go among Germans as 
schoolmasters, but, until their Weltan- 
schauung changes, to safeguard our- 
selves against its consequences. Their 
Weltanschauung will not be changed 
by our moralizing, by our propaganda, 
or by any of the processes that are 
cantingly called re-education. It can 
be changed only by time, by the pos- 
sibility that the justice, patience and 
firmness of our administration may 
give it opportunity to change, by the 
dying of the implacable generations 
and by a younger Germany’s begin- 
ning to look forward to the expression 
of its genius in something else than 
war. Propaganda is useless. A great 
warlike nation cannot be converted. 
It can only be reborn. 

—From Reflections in a Mirror. Second 


Series. By CHARLES Morgan (New York: The 
Macmillan Co.), 
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THE PROBLEM IN INDIA 


PAKISTAN is an attempt to solve the 
communal problem [in India]. The 
communities differ so widely, not only 
in religious observances, but also in 
their social structure, that they find 
it difficult to achieve any community 
of interest. Nevertheless, the nearer 
Pakistan comes the more it is clear 
to everybody that it raises more prob- 
lems than it solves. The drawing of 
the frontier between Pakistan and Hin- 
dustan can only be done by a third 
party, as there is virtually no hope of 
agreement between the Hindus and 
the Moslems. Both countries, and 
especially Pakistan, will suffer grave 
economic disadvantages as a result of 
the partition. Minority communities 


will be left on both sides of the fron- 
tier, and complaints of ill-treatment 
will be perpetual, and will lead to re- 


prisals over the frontier. The trans- 
fer of populations is not impossible, 
but would need to be on a vast scale 
and would mean uprooting millions of 
people.... 

It is too early to say definitely that 
the situation is hopeless, but it would 
be mere wishful thinking to say that 
it is anything but extremely grave. 
No competent observer thinks that 
there is much chance of agreement 
among the Indian leaders. As the 
British Government is determined to 
hand over power it has to decide to 
whom it will hand over in each par- 
ticular area. The question then arises, 
will the arbitration be accepted once 
the British have left the country. If, 
for example, Calcutta is given to Hin- 
dustan, will the Moslems attempt to 
capture it after we have left? It might 
be said that after the handing over of 
power this is no longer any concern 
of ours, and that the United Nations 
might be left to tackle the problem, 
but British commercial interests in 
India still remain vital, and there is the 


possibility that one of the two States 
might decide in favour of Dominion 
status. We have clearly said that India 
is free to decide whether she will 
become an independent Republic or 
a Dominion. If there are to be two 
Indias instead of one, presumably each 
State will be equally free to decide. 
Pakistan may quite well decide in 
favour of Dominion status. If this 
should happen, the British connection 
with India would continue, and a 
Governor General representing the 
Crown would still remain on Indian 
territory. In this eventuality those 
Indian States which have Moslem 
rulers would probably wish to con- 
tinue their present status, and quite 
possibly a number of the Hindu Princes 
who have no wish to be swallowed 
up by the Congress Leviathan might 
well decide to do likewise. This would 
place us in the difficult position of 
being morally bound to defend Pakis- 
tan and many of the Indian States, The 
bitter hostility towards the British 
which has been harboured by nearly 
all Hindus for the past thirty years, 
and which has been only hesitatingly 
discarded during the past twelve 
months, would revive again in its full 
fury, and we should face the accusa- 
tion of clinging on to as much as pos- 
sible of India for imperialistic ends. 

The tragedy of the situation in India 
lies in the fact that a civil war would 
not, as many Indians unfortunately 
imagine, be a short sharp affair, re- 
sulting in a clear victory for one side. 
It would mean chaos and bloody mur- 
der in every town and village in the 
sub-continent. The army and the police 
force would disintegrate, law and 
order would no longer exist, trains 
would cease to run, and steamers to 
ply. Money would cease to have any 
value, and every pound of foodstuff 
would be hoarded. In those parts of 
India which are not self-supporting in 
food grains (nearly one half of the 
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country) there would be immediate 
famine, with plague and pestilence to 
follow. ... 

Once a hundred years ago Lord 
Macaulay observed that the main prob- 
lem of India was to help people who 
were apparently unwilling to help 
themselves. Perhaps that is not far 
from the truth today. Unless the In- 
dian leaders can either reach an agree- 


- ment or at least agree to accept loyally 


any award given by the British, it is 
difficult to see how a major tragedy 
can be averted. 

—From The Tablet (London), May 31, 1947. 
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EFFECTS OF OWNERSHIP 


SocIALIsM has not yet been firmly 
established in England and probably 
never will be. We cannot therefore 
speak from experience of the impon- 
derables attaching to it. On the other 
hand, there have been so many Social- 
istic experiments under Capitalism 
which are almost indistinguishable 
from Socialism, that it would be sur- 
prising if the soul of society were to 
undergo much alteration. Transfer- 
ence to the State of hitherto privately 
owned concerns may have a psycho- 
logical effect upon the wage-earners 
in it. They may, for a time at any 
rate, imagine that they will no longer 
be exploited for the sake of private 
gain. But there seems no reason to 
suppose that the change will have any 
practical effect upon their lives, and 
so the new hope is likely to die. Cer- 
tainly established wealth will suffer— 
and this may gratify the envious—but 
the meteoric millionaire will still flash 
across the sky and make nonsense of 
the doctrine of equality. Meanwhile 
those who have tasted independence 
will feel they have lost the most pre- 
cious thing in life and everywhere a 
weariness of heart will result from 
perpetual surveillance and the mo- 
notony of officialdom. Worst of all, it 
will soon be realized that there is little 
to choose between subservience to a 
company board of directors and a gov- 
ernmental committee. It would seem, 
then, that the imponderables under 
Capitalism and Socialism will be very 


similar, and the soul of society remain 
unchanged. If, however, Socialism 
should take firm root and develop into 
Communism, then there would indeed 
be a change—society would cease to 
have a soul at all. 

In contrast with its rivals a pro- 
perty-owning society will possess a 
resilient soul. One has only to note 
the attitude towards work and life in 
general of those who already own the 
means through which their livelihood 
comes, in order to understand the vast 
difference of outlook of such people 
and the industrial wage-earners. There 
is in the former a confidence and a 
democratic approach to their fellows 
wholly absent from the majority of 
the latter. The democratic approach 
is particularly marked, for whereas 
the wage-earner in a factory is demo- 
cratically disposed towards his mates, 
his whole training tends to antagonize 
him to society as a whole, especially 
to those independent of a wage from 
others. The small owner, on the con- 
trary, however small his property, 
feels his status to be the same as that 
of his richer acquaintances, and con- 
sequently he is quite free from that 
most undemocratic characteristic, an 
inferiority complex. 

Again, risks taken by himself and 
responsibilities willingly assumed fos- 
ter in a man a relish for his work 
and a taste for initiative denied to one 
who uses his powers at another’s bid- 
ding, and whose only risks come from 
the insecurity of his status, which is 
outside his own control. 

When it is said, as it often is and 
perhaps with a good deal of truth, that 
the bulk of Englishmen today do not 
desire to be owners of property, one 
must remember that a great many 
have never entertained the idea of such 
a thing and have little or no under- 
standing of the effects of ownership. 
A man who had never seen the sun 
might not desire to do so, but once he 
has experienced its light and warmth 
he would be unlikely to return willing- 
ly to his dungeon. It is much the 
same with ownership, for it is as 
natural to mankind to own as it is for 
him to rejoice in the sunshine. 


—R. D. Jebb, in The Weekly Review (Lon- 
don), May 29th. 
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Hoty FATHER PLEADS FOR PEACE 


His Holiness Pope Pius XII., in re- 
sponse to the greetings from the Col- 
lege of Cardinals on the occasion of 
his name day, the Feast of St. Eugene, 
delivered an eloquent address in which 
he appealed to the leaders of all the 
nations to rebuild the devastated earth 
and charter a just and enduring peace 
before it is too late. The Holy Father 
declared that the year 1947 had almost 
reached half of its course and he 
asked: “Has it brought anything else 
to the world except the apparently 
irreconcilable opposition between the 
mighty onrush of problems in which it 
is sinking and entangled, and the hu- 
miliating lack of solution for them?” 
Future generations will either bless it, 
or curse it, he said. Referring to the 
universal desire for security, the Pope 
continued: “Security, as far as it may 
be realized here below, cannot have 
any other solid foundation than the 
physical and moral well-being of a na- 
tion based internally on right public 
order and externally on normal rela- 
tions with neighboring states.” A sol- 
emn note of warning was sounded by 
the Holy Father, as he said: “At pres- 
ent it is still possible to renew such 
normal relations, even after the sec- 
ond world war. May the rulers of the 
states not let slip this opportunity; it 
may be—God forbid—the last oppor- 
tunity.” 

His Holiness declared that the pros- 
perity of nations cannot be safe and 
secure if all do not share in it, and 
even liberty cannot flourish except 
where justice and law command and 
efficaciously secure the respect for in- 
dividual and collective dignity. Mil- 
lions of human beings, he said, “con- 
tinue to live under oppression and 
despotic rule. For them nothing is 
safe, neither home, nor goods, nor lib- 
erty, nor honor.” It is not yet too 
late, he added, “for the peoples of the 
earth to bring about, in a united and 


loyal effort, these conditions so in- 
dispensable for security, for universal 
prosperity or at least for a tolerable 
modus vivendi, and for a helpful or- 
ganization of liberty.” 

A considerable portion of the Holy 
Father’s address was devoted to the 
problems confronting youth and the 
family. Of the former, he said in part: 
“,.. the widespread crisis, indefinitely 
prolonged, with the disorders it pro- 
vokes and the uncertainty for the fu- 
ture which it necessarily brings, sows 
in the hearts of coming generations 
seeds of distrust in their elders, whom 
they hold responsible for all the evils 
they suffer, and makes them skeptical 
of all the principles and values that 
their elders held in high esteem and 
passed down to them... . Woe to the 
nations,” declared His Holiness, “the 
day when there is extinguished in the 
heart of youth the sacred flame of 
faith, of ideals, of readiness for sac- 
rifice, of the spirit of dedication.” 

The Pope stressed the tragic situa- 
tion confronting families—“if those 
wandering groups may still be called 
such,” he added. “It is only true 
heroism, sustained by the grace of 
God that is capable of keeping in the 
hearts of young married people the 
desire and joy of having a large fam- 
ily.” Warning against fear and hatred 
amongst nations, the Supreme Pontiff 
cautioned against the proponents of 
class warfare and against others, who, 
on the pretext of practicing Chris- 
tian prudence, remain silent when it 
is their duty to speak out fearlessly. 
He urged the Cardinals to join in 
“forming a public order which will 
realize, in the highest possible degree, 
a healthy economic life and social 
justice.” Pope Pius called upon Chris- 
tians to have faith and courage—that 
fearless courage, which he described 
as “a manifest proof of a supernatural 
force nourished by the theological vir- 
tues of Faith, Hope and Charity.” 

Expressing his gratitude to Cath- 
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olics in “countries still prosperous,” 
who had helped so much in relieving 
the sufferings of the needy in other 
lands, the Holy Father exhorted them 
earnestly: “Let not your love grow 
cold,” he said, “strong in Faith, put 
up a good fight; the future belongs to 
the believers, and not to the skeptics 
and doubters. The future belongs to 
those who love, not to those who hate. 
The Church’s mission in the world, 
far from being ended or outmoded, 
goes out to meet new trials and fresh 
enterprises. The task confided to you 
by Providence in this crucial hour is 
not to conclude a weak and timid peace 
with the world, but to establish for 
the world a peace really worthy in the 
sight of God and man.” In conclusion 
the Holy Father urged all pastors and 
flocks to pray for Divine aid, espe- 
cially during the month of June, con- 
secrated to the Heart of the Divine 
Redeemer, and he imparted to all his 
Apostolic Benediction. 
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MARIAN CONGRESS IN OTTAWA 


Ottawa, Ontario, was the scene of 
an impressive Marian Congress June 
17th-22d. The principal purpose of 
the Congress was to pray for world 
peace through the intercession of the 


Blessed Virgin. Nine Cardinals par- 
ticipated: James Cardinal McGuigan, 
Archbishop of Toronto, who acted as 
Legate of Pope Pius XII. at the Con- 
gress; Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, Sec- 
retary of the Sacred Congregation for 
the Oriental Church, who has been in 
America for several weeks; Pierre 
Cardinal Gerlier, Archbishop of Lyons, 
France; Joseph Cardinal Frings, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, Germany; Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York; Edward Cardinal Mooney, Arch- 
bishop of Detroit; Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago; Man- 
uel Cardinal Arteaga y Betancourt, 
Archbishop of Havana, Cuba, and 
Carlo Carmelo Cardinal de Vascon- 
cellos Mota, Archbishop of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

Displayed during the Congress was 
a huge, wooden statue of Our Blessed 
Lady, twenty-seven and one-half feet 
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high, composed of thousands of pieces 
of steam-bent wood, joined together 
and carved into a single great statue 
by the Canadian woodcarver, Albert 
Demers. It stood atop a large globe 
to symbolize the purpose of the Con- 
gress, the bringing of peace to the 
world through the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

A feature of the Congress was the 
presentation of two pageants called 
respectively “Our Lady of the Crown” 
and “Our Lady of the Bread,” which 
combined motion pictures and living 
actors and employed the most modern 
techniques of stage and film. The first 
presented the Blessed Virgin as Queen 
and Mediatrix for mankind and the 
second set forth the gifts of Divine 
Grace which flow from the Holy Eu- 
charist. Appropriate choral and in- 
strumental music accompanied the 
pageants which were presented in 
Lansdowne Park in English one night 
and in French the second night, be- 
ginning on the evening of June 17th. 
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CATHOLIC PRESS CONVENTION 


THE Catholic Press Association of 
the United States held its thirty- 
seventh annual convention in St. Paul, 
Minn., in the last week of May, at which 
times officers were chosen for the new 
term. The following officers were re- 
elected: Humphrey E. Desmond, gen- 
eral manager of the Catholic Herald 
Citizen, Milwaukee, president; the Rev. 
Paul Bussard of the Catholic Digest, 
St. Paul, vice-president; the Rev. An- 
drew L. Weldon of the Carmelite Re- 
view, Tenafly, N. J., secretary, and 
Joseph A. Gelin of the Catholic Uni- 
verse Bulletin, Cleveland, treasurer. 
Andrew B. McGivney of the New 
World, Chicago, was re-elected for an- 
other term as general counsel. 

The Convention opened with a Pon- 
tifical Mass in St. Paul’s Cathedral, at 
which the Most Rev. Thomas K. Gor- 
man, Bishop of Reno, was the cele- 
brant. He delivered a brief address 
to the members of the Catholic Press, 
in which he told them that they are 
members of “the great army of the 
apostolate of truth.” At the first ses- 
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sion of the Convention, the Rev. James 
M. Gillis, C.S.P., editor of THe CaTHo- 
Lic WorLD, delivered the keynote ad- 
dress,! appealing for more co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation to utilize more 
fully the great potential influence of 
the Catholic Press. At another ses- 
sion, speaking on “The Separation of 
Church and State,” the Rev Gerald G. 
Walsh, S.J., of Fordham University, 
referred to examples of bigotry in the 
United States, but declared that it may 
not be as bad as it seems, because there 
are very many temperate non-Catho- 
lics. Communism and bigotry, he said, 
are twin threats, for bigotry poisons 
public opinion by irrational fears while 
Communism confuses it with irration- 
al hopes. Both these vague hopes and 
violent fears, he added, must be re- 
placed by rational discussion in order 
that the very life blood of democracy 
may not be poisoned and national 
unity endangered. 

The Convention closed on May 30th, 
at which time the Association adopted 
a resolution reaffirming “the Catholic 
position that workingmen have the in- 
alienable right to organize in unions 
for their economic defense and better- 


ment” and opposing any “proposed 
legislation which tends to deprive them 


of that basic right.” In the same reso- 
lution, workers were reminded that 
“their right to organize entails the duty 
of observing the laws of justice and 
charity in their relations to their em- 
ployers and to the public welfare.” 
The delegation urged the influencing 
of public opinion in order that Amer- 
icans might be encouraged “to give 
generously to the relief of the suffering 
and needy in war-ravaged lands.” It 
also deplored the fact that “millions 
of prisoners of war still remain cap- 
tive and that millions of displaced per- 
sons are deprived of home and family” 
and it urged the United Nations “to 
concentrate its efforts on restoring the 
basic human rights of these persons.” 
1 See Page 347 for text of this address. 
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In closing, the Convention reaffirmed 
its loyalty to the Pope and pledged it- 
self to promote and spread the prin- 
ciples offered by him for the peace of 
the world; it affirmed its loyalty to the 
Constitution of the United States and 
pledged itself to the ideals of Amer- 
ican democracy. 


-— 
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BEATIFICATIONS AND CANONIZATIONS 


THERE were two beatifications and 
two canonizations in April and May 
and announcement was made of dates 
for other canonizations later. The 
Italian child, Maria Goretti, was beati- 
fied April 27th, and her eighty-three 
year old mother was present at the 
ceremony. A crowd of French pil- 
grims journeyed to Rome for the beati- 
fication on May 4th, of Alix Leclerc, 
foundress of the Canonesses of St. 
Augustine of the Congregation of Our 
Lady. The Blessed Nicholas de Fliie, 
patron of Switzerland, who lived in the 
fifteenth century, was canonized May 
15th, and a week later, May 22d, the 
Blessed Giuseppe Cafasso, priest of 
Turin, who died in 1860. On June 22d 
Blessed John de Britto and Blessed 
Bernardine Realino, both Jesuits were 
canonized. 

There are three canonizations sched- 
uled for July: Blessed Michael Gari- 
coits, founder of the Auxiliary Priests 
of the Sacred Heart, who died in 
France in 1836, will be canonized on 
July 6th; Blessed Louis Grignon de 
Montfort on July 20th. He is called 
the “Apostle of the Rosary” and he 
was the founder of the Sisters of Divine 
Wisdom and of the Company of Mary, 
the latter being a missionary com- 
munity of priests. Blessed Catherine 
Labouré, whose visions resulted in the 
Miraculous Medal, will be canonized 
on July 27th. She was a Sister of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul and she 
died in France in 1876. 

JOSEPH I. MALLoy. 
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New Books 


Designs for Christian Living. By Peter Michaels.—The Scot in History. By 
Wallace Notestein.—Discovery of Europe. Edited by Philip Rahv.—French Per- 
sonalities and Problems. By D. W. Brogan.—Wartime Correspondence Between 


President Roosevelt and Pope Pius XII. 


Introduction by Myron C. Taylor.— 


The Dark Side of the Moon. Anonymous with a Preface by T. S. Eliot.—Three 
Came Home. By Agnes Newton Keith.—Modern Church Architecture. By Dom 
E. Roulin.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Designs for Christian Living. By Peter 
Michaels. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50. 

If I were a bishop or the head of an 
educational system, I would try to 
make this book known to everybody 
within my jurisdiction. Prepared 
with an eye to the needs of the spiritu- 
ally immature, it spells out the big 
hard words of the Sermon on the 
Mount; it suggests a way of co-ordina- 
ting the Last Supper and the Passion 
with the daily routine of a movie-con- 
scious, swing-loving, chain-smoking, 
cocktail-drinking generation. It is 
twice as interesting as Rabbi Lieb- 
man’s Peace of Mind and immeasur- 
ably more practical. To convey ade- 
quately its distinctive tone, one would 
have to quote large sections. 

Peter Michaels begins with the as- 
sumption that Catholicity and Chris- 
tianity vary in direct proportion; that 
in order to be a good Catholic one 
must be a good Christian; and that 
the proper yardstick of both is the 
New Testament. In the development 
of this theme, the author sets down 
unpleasant truths that many of us have 
flinched from telling even to ourselves 
—truths some of them as unquestion- 
able as the Ten Commandments, as 
sacred as the counsels of the Gospel. 
The application of these truths is made 
in up-to-the-minute English, with a 
debater’s deftness, a columnist’s crisp 
wit; and in the background we sense 
something of a theologian’s firmness, 
a prophet’s fierceness, the courage of 
a Joan. Alert to characteristic fea- 


tures of contemporary American life, 
calling things by their names however 
ugly, prescribing promising remedies 
however drastic, the author draws up 
an indictment that should stir multi- 
tudes out of their apathy. 

The particular value of the book 
comes from the fact that it relates fine 
ideals to the lives of ordinary people 
—of young girls behind typewriters 
and comptometers, nurses in hospitals, 
college students, married couples, 
neighborhood grocers, book sellers and 
librarians; of millions of men tempted 
to impurity “by the obscenities of the 
billboards, the picture magazines, the 
radio jokes, the movies, the night clubs, 
the camp entertainers and even the 
immodest dress of daily communi- 
cants.” The reader is called on to 
face the fact that to be a Christian in 
the world of today is a heroic vocation; 
that the leakage in the Church is large- 
ly due to discord between the temporal 
order and the teaching of Christ; that 
the Catholic should focus attention 
upon such questions as these: “What 
would a school be like if it were really 
Christian? What would a hospital be 
like? A restaurant? A library? A 
radio station? A newspaper? The 
movies? Social work? Family life? 
What would my home be like if it 
were Christian? If I take the mirror 
from over the fireplace and substitute 
a crucifix, will it be Christian then? 
Or do I have to move to the country? 
Suppose all the technicians, laborers, 
artists, actors and actresses of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer were touched by grace 
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and started to go to daily Mass. Would 
we then have Christian movies? What 
are Christian movies? Would they all 
be pious? Why could they support 
four daily Catholic newspapers in the 
small country of Holland while we have 
none? What is a Catholic newspaper 
anyhow?” 

These pages, you see, are impres- 
sionistic and suggestive, not photo- 
graphic or statistical. One cannot 
affirm that the author never veers away 
from the discreet middle toward rigor- 
ism, never confuses aspirations with 
realities, never employs colors too 
vivid or too somber; and the present 
review is a plea for a careful consid- 
eration of the book rather than a 
blanket endorsement. It sets one 
thinking. It reminds us of the men- 
acing catastrophies to which Alfred 
Noyes drew attention in The Edge of 
the Abyss; then we recall Dr. Furfey’s 
Fire on the Earth; then we remember 
The Catholic Worker and Integrity 
and Houses of Hospitality, and Friend- 
ship House and the Grail. Is it pos- 
sible that these.and other activities not 
here noted, are the unco-ordinated re- 
sponses to repeated signals from the 
Rock of Peter—stirrings of the spirit, 
not always free from extravagance, yet 
giving assurance that the Church now, 
as ever, can count upon heroism in her 
children? Small wonder that pioneers 
have startling eccentricities. Flying 
aces have been called “screwballs” by 
sober citizens and saints have been 
labelled fanatical. More than a hun- 
dred years ago, Macaulay commented 
on the peculiar power of the Catholic 
Church to utilize strong personalities 
who, but for her wise guidance, would 
fly off on heretical tangents. It may 
be that today we are at the threshold 
of an era which will show how Christ- 
like the laity can become by the prac- 
tice of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence. JOSEPH MCSORLEY. 


The Scot in History. By Wallace Note- 
stein. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $4.00. 

It would be very difficult to feel un- 
friendly toward this book. Professor 
Notestein writes with the most ingra- 
tiating modesty and in a tone of pleas- 


ant conversation, so that one thinks 
first of what an uncommonly nice man 
he must be and how fortunate his stu- 
dents at Yale, where he is Sterling 
Professor of History, that his very 
considerable scholarship can be so 
charming and humane. Even when he 
becomes repetitious, as he does from 
time to time, it is in such a comfort- 
able, professorly way that nobody 
could object: he will get on with the 
business in a moment or two. 

But The Scot in History is an ex- 
tremely informative book, not just a 
likeable one. The author’s prefatory 
statement that he is descended from 
Wallaces and Bruces need cause no 
fear of bias; greater objectivity could 
hardly be achieved by anybody re- 
gardless of background. He is sensi- 
tive—of course—to the sad romance 
that is almost inseparable from the 
thought of Scotland’s past; but he does 
not refuse to see that no small part of 
the romance is latter-day invention. 
There is absolutely nothing of the pro- 
fessional Scot, none of the attitude of 
“we in dreams behold the Hebrides.” 
Instead Professor Notestein gives a 
straightforward account of Scottish 
history, omitting none of the unwieldy 
and inglorious; and by drawing from 
literature as well as “factual” history, 
he reveals significant aspects of the 
Scottish people. For the most part he 
is content to try nothing more; but 
sometimes he remembers that his book 
has been subtitled “A Study of the In- 
terplay of Character and History.” Un- 
fortunately, on the whole. As _ the 
author himself says, “National char- 
acter is a vague subject at best and one 
upon which much nonsense has been 
written.” Much of it, he might have 
said, by modern psychologists and so- 
ciologists; to whom instead he apol- 
ogizes for his lack of knowledge of 
their superior technics. 

The characteristics that actually 
may be identified as peculiarly “Scot- 
tish” are manifestations of Calvinism, 
things superimposed on the national 
personality, not native to it. Professor 
Notestein is right in viewing as unique- 
ly momentous the rise to power of the 
Presbyterian Church. Burns was never 
more eloquent than when on the sub- 
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ject of the Calvinist proscription of 
even innocent pleasures, which result- 
ed then as now in a kind of schiz- 
ophrenia. Professor Notestein is well 
aware of it; but he has very little to 
say about the state of religion in twen- 
tieth century Scotland. There is illu- 
mination of this most pertinent of 
questions in Bruce Marshall’s The 
World, the Flesh, and Father Smith. 
Not a “history book”; but on this point 
solid fact. Paut DINKINS. 


Discovery of Europe. The Story of 
American Experience in the Old 
World. Edited with an Introduction 
and Comments by Philip Rahv. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 
This is an excellent anthology of 

Americana on Europe—letters, ex- 
cerpts from diaries, chapters from 
books, essays and notes, all dealing 
with experiences and _ impressions 
Americans brought home from their 
travels or from prolonged residence in 
Europe. Its virtue lies in its extraor- 
dinary variety, material as well as 
authors having been so chosen that 
every conceivable background, bias or 
ideology is represented. And since 
only thirteen per cent of all Contin- 
entals are Protestants, the reactions 
which we encounter in these pages 
are not only those of Americans dis- 
covering the physical background of 
their ancestors, but also represent the 
conflict between Catholic culture and 
the “reformed” mentality. 

The impressions of Franklin, John 
Adams and Jefferson show a strong 
ideological limitation, but when we 
turn to the letters and journals of 
George A. Ticknor we encounter a 
real man of the world with a culture 
and a perspicacity conspicuously ab- 
sent among most modern observers. 
His talk with Chateaubriand shows the 
prophetic gift of the author of The 
Genius of Christianity, his audience 
with Pope Pius VII. demonstrates the 
liberal essence of Catholicism, and his 
analysis of Spain has lost none of its 
value. Washington Irving excels in 
Style, yet even better chosen are the 
passages from James Fenimore Cooper 
who preferred the French to the Ensg- 
lish and knew that the Latins are natur- 
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ally far more democratic than the 
Anglo-Saxons. Melville’s accounts of 
the slums of Liverpool are depressing, 
Emerson in Italy sounds rather un- 
easy and indecisive, and Margaret 
Fuller, there during the Roman Revo- 
lution, slips up on the interpretation 
of this upheaval. Hawthorne in France 
and Italy had to battle with his own 
Puritanism, but as time went on he 
slowly established a relationship with 
his Catholic environment—a relation- 
ship which may have influenced his 
daughter, a famous convert. 

Mark Twain remained a stranger in 
the Old World (as witnessed by 
his Connecticut Yankee), but Henry 
James’s passages are well chosen, 
though dealing with a limited circle. 
Henry Adams was a real connoisseur 
of the Old World; he knew more about 
it than most Europeans and his fore- 
sight as to the general development was 
uncanny. His letters written in 1899 
and 1900 from Russia show that he 
had a better grasp of the Eternal Rus- 
sia than all of Washington, D. C. had 
during the war years. Andrew D. 
White figures as a good reporter and 
Henry B. Fuller under the mask of 
irony enunciates clever truisms. Wil- 
liam James who in letters published 
elsewhere evinced a limitless hatred 
for the Church, does not show his full 
animus in the passages offered here. 
His vistas are surprisingly provincial. 
Colonel House produces dry but in- 
teresting accounts, whereas Walter H. 
Page, Ambassador to Britain, is not 
only startlingly naive but also shows 
a disarming lack of knowledge. John 
Reed and Lincoln Steffens write about 
revolutionary Russia, the latter with a 
melancholic lack of discernment. Stef- 
fens accompanied Mr. Bullitt on his 
first errand to Moscow. Today Mr. 
Steffens is no more and Mr. Bullitt has 
learned his lesson. Ring Lardner 
writes about Americans in Europe. His 
“slant” as well as that of Sinclair Lewis 
show the growth of sophistication 
since the days of Fuller. Gertrude 
Stein we think less admirable (but in 
this anthology unavoidable) and we 
do not follow the editor’s statement 
that W. C. Williams’s German heroine 
has to choose between becoming a nun 
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or a Nazi (except for reasons of allit- 
eration). The Edmund Wilson ex- 
cerpts (rearranged) on his Russian ex- 
periences are well chosen and betray 
a greater gift of insight than those of 
Steffens! The piece from Hemingway 
(For Whom the Bell Tolls) is a very 
good choice and so is Henry Miller’s 
contribution. We are less enthusiastic 
about the Vincent Sheean lines. Truly 
terrifying is some of the material from 
Ambassador Dodd’s Diary which this 
reviewer hastened to read in toto. If 
this late diplomat had been a poor im- 
migrant who came to riches and gave 
100,000 dollars to the Democratic 
Party’s election fund in order to be- 
come an Ambassador his views and 
reactions might be understandable. 
Yet this former Y.M.C.A. president 
from North Carolina was also pres- 
ident of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. We certainly will not 
quarrel with his dislike for the Nazis 
but his animadversions at the requiem 
for Pilsudski are neither those of a 
genuine diplomat, nor of a historian, 
nor even of a citizen of our Western 
civilization, but rather that of a Hot- 
tentot parachuted miraculously into 
Times Square on a Saturday night. By 
comparing Mr. Dodd with either Tick- 
nor, or Henry Adams, or even James 
Fenimore Cooper (who was neither a 
historian nor a diplomat but simply 
an intelligent American gentleman), we 
can measure the terrible decline of our 
civilization and its institutions. 

This is an extraordinarily stimu- 
lating book—a must reading for Amer- 
icans and Europeans alike. 

ERIK v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. 


French Personalities and Problems. By 
D. W. Brogan. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $3.00. 

Winston Churchill once applied the 
term “triphibian” to a naval officer 
who was readily adaptable to land, sea, 
or air military offensives, but unfor- 
tunately there is no correspondingly 
appropriate term for Dennis Brogan 
who writes as if he were equally at 
home in France, Gréat Britain, or the 
United States. His latest volume is a 
spirited commentary upon French 
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politics and culture, interlaced by a 
series of biographical profiles ranging 
from Alexander Dumas to Charles de 
Gaulle. 

The reader who quite justifiably has 
an aversion for books that are pre- 
fabricated out of previously published 
articles scooped from periodicals, may 
be tempted to lay aside Professor 
Brogan’s book after reading the pref- 
atory note with its long list of ac- 
knowledgements. But he should not be 
dissuaded. The topics with which the 
author deals, not only would stand on 
their own distinctive merits taken 
separately; in collective form they 
present an illumined composite of the 
spiritual and temporal qualities in the 
French temperament that reveal both 
the sources of strength and weakness 
of France as a nation. 

Perhaps Mr. Brogan’s most acceler- 
ated profile is the one which centers 
upon Charles Maurras, who “even by 
French standards” is a “ruthless con- 
troversialist.” M. Maurras is examined 
from two angles. One brings him into 
focus as an “integral nationalist,’ the 
other marks him as the purveyor of 
odious polemics—the “politics of 
hate.” In his heart, writes Mr. Brogan, 
“Maurras probably regarded all peo- 
ples as candidates for promotion to the 
rank of Frenchmen.” His brand of 
nationalism rejected all absolutes and 
adopted as its central postulate the 
theme that the highest attainment of a 
French national is a belief in the 
“greatness of France and in her power 
and splendour.” Like most impas- 
sioned nationalists, Charles Maurras’ 
perception of other peoples was con- 
sistently astigmatic. He deprecated 
Clemenceau in one breath as_ the 
“bloody” minister of Edward VII. 
while at a later time he tried to pass 
off Clemenceau as a hero and Britain 
“as an ally to be courted.” Never once 
however, did he display an under- 
standing of the British people or the 


‘motives that animated their policies. 


More provocative, though hardly less 
dangerous are the ideas that Maurras 
seeded domestically during a forty 
year career as a journalist. For Pro- 
fessor Brogan, the political behavior- 
ism of Maurras exfoliates from the ex- 
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ploitation of his spiritual moorings. 
Charles Maurras was not a Catholic re- 
ports Mr. Brogan, “he was not a mere 
unbeliever; he was a hater of Chris- 
tianity and all the specifically Chris- 
tian elements in Catholicism.” Such 
a charge of course, is one of sweeping 
scope, but the entire course of his 
career that reached its zenith at the 
time Pius XI. condemned Maurras and 
his Action francaise, suggests that it is 
well-founded. And in the final analy- 
sis, any sober evaluation of this twist- 
ed personality, who indeed was a man 
of “astonishing force,’ must conclude 
that Maurras was both an apostle of 
hatred and an uncompromising foe of 
France’s Catholic democrats. His om- 
nipresence in fact, even today greatly 
weakens the hand of French democrats 
in the MRP who labor against strong 
odds in their efforts to throw off the 
Maurras reactionary legacy. 

Among the other twenty-six essays 
in French Personalities and Problems 
many names—Clemenceau, Daudet, 
Jaurés, and DeGaulle—all fit into Mr. 
Brogan’s study of France with its un- 
matched cultural and political tradi- 
tions. Through it all, one senses the 
deeply rooted conviction of the author 
that the low point in France’s decline 
has been plumbed and a renaissance 
must surely follow. Indeed, a French 
patriot could not plead the case of 
France more eloquently than Profes- 
sor Brogan whose story ends with an 
essay commemorating Bastille Day— 
July 14, 1945. All who would under- 
stand France and the new Europe 
which she must help rebuild cannot 
fail to be inspired by this brilliant 
anthology of essays. 

MALCOLM Moos. 


Wartime Correspondence Between Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Pope Pius XII. 
With an Introduction by Myron C. 
Taylor. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50. 

By the sheer impact of its world- 
wide importance, the Catholic Church 
secures an enormous amount of pub- 
licity. This is illustrated in the Intro- 
duction to the book named above, when 
Myron Taylor tells us that in order to 
gain the co-operation of all the church- 
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es of the world in endeavors for peace 
and the alleviation of human suffer- 
ing, President Roosevelt in December, 
1939, addressed letters to His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII., to the President of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, Dr. George A. Buttrick, 
and to the President of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, 
Rabbi Cyrus Adler. The contrast in 
eminence of the three persons named 
helps us to understand why at times 
the inevitable superiority of the Cath- 
olic Church in the field of interna- 
tional influence is resented by some 
of the other religious bodies. It sug- 
gests also both the motivation and the 
unwisdom of persons who protest 
against such activities as the mission 
of Myron Taylor to the Vatican; for it 
can hardly be supposed that partiality 
rather than national interest led F.D.R. 
and his successor to dispatch a special 
envoy to the Pope. 

This Wartime Correspondence has 
obvious gaps, notably in the case of 
missing replies to messages here pub- 
lished. As a contribution to the dip- 
lomatic literature of World War IL, 
the collection would be rated of no 
high value; although it does in certain 
instances contain confirmatory proof 
of facts otherwise fairly well known, 
as for example, President Roosevelt’s 
statement on page 61, “In so far as I 
am informed, churches in Russia are 
open. I believe there is a real possi- 
bility that Russia may as a result of 
the present conflict recognize freedom 
of religion in Russia, although, of 
course, without recognition of any 
official intervention on the part of any 
church in education or political mat- 
ters within Russia.” 


JOSEPH McSoRLEY. 


The Dark Side of the Moon. Anony- 
mous with a Preface by T. S. Eliot. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.75 . 


This is a book of great and very 


special value. Although its subject 
matter is the Soviet treatment of Polish 
prisoners deported after the 1939 in- 
vasion, and by extension—and still 
more significantly—life within the 
Soviet Union itself, it is not a political 
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work. It deals not with abstractions, 
but with life. And although abstrac- 
tions are important in themselves, it is 
still more important that they be con- 
tinually refreshed and invigorated by 
the proper understanding of experi- 
ence. This book gives the overwhelm- 
ing sense of life as it has been lived, 
of strange and terrible experience, un- 
transmuted by art, rising stark and 
raw from the firsthand accounts com- 
piled by the anonymous author. In 
this country we have not yet lived 
through such experiences; we have not 
been forcibly exposed to the operations 
of a culture whose very existence im- 
plies the annihilation of our own. 

Reading these pages will make pos- 
sible a degree of understanding, vary- 
ing with the reader’s particular sen- 
sibility, that is not to be obtained from 
the accounts of those privileged ob- 
servers who make the hastiest visit the 
excuse for a volume about the Soviet 
Union. These people never penetrate 
to the “dark side of the moon,” to the 
appalling Siberian tundras, concentra- 
tion-camp areas as large as entire na- 
tions, ruled over by the NKVD; or to 
the scarcely less inhuman collective 
farms of the unending steppes. Every- 
where, in this volume, the plan is felt, 
the control from above, logical but in- 
human, grinding down like a machine 
on its debased, but still for the most 
part, human material. The juxtaposi- 
tion of the age-old immensity and 
cruelty of Asia with the insane stand- 
ardization of the most advanced mod- 
ern totalitarianism builds up, in detail 
after detail, a vision of horror that is 
almost poetic in its intensity, that is 
the material, at least, for fearful epics 
and allegories. In the vast lagiers, or 
penal camps, of the freezing Kolyma 
River region, the following chant is re- 
peated over and over, without varia- 
tion by the convicts going to and from 
their impossible, never-ending tasks, 
their only song: 


“A kak nie vipolnish normu, 
Tolko trista gram khleba dadut. 
(And if you don’t accomplish the 
norm 
They give you only three hundred 
grams of bread.)” 
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What are we to think of a culture that 
can produce this? 

The Dark Side of the Moon is an ex- 
tremely important book, required read- 
ing for anyone at all concerned with 
the immense problems confronting us 
today. FREDERICK MORGAN. 


Three Came Home. By Agnes Newton 
Keith. Boston: Little, Brown. & Co. 
$3.00. 

The subtitle for this excellent book 
might well have been “A Modern Mir- 
acle of Endurance.” The gifted author 
of Land Below the Wind, her husband 
and their small son, George, have sur- 
vived nearly four years of internment 
in two Borneo prison camps, under the 
polite term “protective custody.” 

During those years, Mrs. Keith wrote 
two books, one commanded by her 
jailer, Colonel Suga, Japanese com- 
mander of all prisoners of war in 
Borneo, and entitled Captivity, in 
which she says she “told the truth but 
not all of the truth’—not daring to, 
the other scribbled under seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties on scraps 
of paper, backs of labels, margins of 
newspapers, and cunningly concealed 
in the stuffings of George’s toys, in bot- 
tles hidden in drains, buried in tins, 
etc., which the most exhaustive search 
did not uncover. This we have now as 
Three Came Home and we rejoice in 
its salvage. 

The author’s shocking experience of 
starvation, filth and back-breaking 
manual labor makes pitiful reading, 
but it is told with such restraint, that 
one must read between the lines to 
grasp the extremity of the horror. Her 
humor and her compassion relieve the 
recounting of dread details. First at 
Berhal, vilest of prison camps, later at 
Kuching, in small degree better, this 
valiant mother and her companions, 
with their small children and a group 
of Roman Catholic Sisters lived, and at 
the end barely existed, while the men 
near by, but behind barbed wire, reg- 
istered their toll of survival or death. 

Mrs. Keith pays exquisite tribute to 
the serenity and gaiety of the Sisters 
under these barbarous living condi- 
tions, and to their sweet charity to the 
harassed mothers and babies. She de- 
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votes many pages to her growing un- 
derstanding of them as though she 
were unwilling to finish with so love- 
ly an interlude in her tale of sadness. 
Her analysis of Colonel Suga is inter- 
esting. He chose to picture himself a 
kindly paternal governor administer- 
ing justice benignly, and was, indeed, 
the least obnoxious of this wily breed. 
She calls him “a religious dilettante, 
Shintoist turned Catholic, kind to chil- 
dren, respectful of her as a writer, but 
slyly disappearing when harsh dis- 
cipline was to be enforced, sometimes 
Asiatic potentate, sometimes human 
being.” 

The day of release finds the inmates 
of both camps, the men’s and the 
women’s, almost too far gone to re- 
joice, emaciated beyond recognition 
by starvation. With this closing pic- 
ture Mrs. Keith makes her plea for 
comprehension of what war means. 
She asks a cessation of loose talk about 
the next war, and of all silly patter by 
those who have not been part of this 
one. 

It is a brave and compassionate tale 
and we recommend it to thoughtful 
readers. Mary E. BRENNAN. 


Modern Church Architecture. By Dom 
E. Roulin. Translated by C. Cor- 
nelia Craigie and John A. Southwell. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $10.00. 
Here are 865 pages of discussion, 

including 734 cuts, on the subject of 
Church architecture and adornment. 
Modérn Church Architecture is a book 
intended for practical use. Although 
it will be a source of enlightenment for 
everyone concerned with the furnish- 
ings or upkeep of a church or chapel, 
it will be a particular boon to pastors 
confronted with the task of construc- 
tion. 

The author does not rush us. He 
takes time and picture-space to cover 
every imaginable aspect of his com- 
plex subject. Under no less than forty 
separate headings he includes such 
very practical matters as “The Priest 
and the Architect” (Dom Roulin was 
both priest and architect), “Building 
Commissions,” “Dealers in Religious 


Articles.” He is helpful too in his 
treatment of liturgical accessories, such 
as his discussion of the Stations of the 
Cross, and his description of the 
proper way to decorate the altar. 

His approach might be termed the 
common sense one. Most of his dis- 
cussion is concerned with churches 
built since 1900, for whether we like 
it or not we are living in modern post- 
war America, not in thirteenth century 
France or Renaissance Italy. Dom 
Roulin rightly favors modern styles 
and contemporary structural methods, 
but he has no sympathy with fads or 
extremes. He approves of the poured 
concrete church, for example, but not 
of one designed to resemble a factory 
or a garage. He demands that his 
church look like the house of God, 
though in the 1947 style. His good 
sense leads him to object to windows 
that give poor light, either because they 
are too small or are glazed with im- 
practicably dark neo-Gothic glass, 
however “artistic.” Constructively he 
has fine things to say on such matters 
as the adequate design and proper 
equipment of the sanctuary. 

Yet in spite of its many fine qualities, 
Dom Roulin’s book is disfigured by un- 
accountable errors in the judgment of 
aesthetic values, the fundamental 
canons of which remain unaltered re- 
gardless of changing tastes. How a 
Bougereau and a Raphael Madonna, for 
example, can be juxtaposed and the 
former preferred, either on aesthetic 
or spiritual grounds, is not easy to 
comprehend. Yet the author does just 
this. He can illustrate an amorphous 
“fin de siécle” chalice and call upon 
us to admire “the graceful form and 
artistic decorations that adorn the en- 
tire surface.” Yet the very nature of 
its function demands that the cup at 
least of a chalice remain free of en- 
cumbrance so that it can be readily 
and surely purified. 

Perhaps the most important fact 
about Dom Roulin’s book is that it 
exists, and that it has been made avail- 
able in English by translators well 
equipped for an extremely difficult 
task. FRANK Bourne. 
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SHORTER 


Fiction: Come Home, Traveller. By 
Claude Kinnoull (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co. $2.75). When 
Louise Gravet bore an imbecile son 
she felt that it was a judgment from 
God for an earlier attempt to destroy 
it, and cutting herself off from her 
husband and all other associations of 
the past she devotes herself sacrificially 
to caring for the child. Her life is 
marked by utter selflessness and for- 
titude, but her guiding principle be- 
comes, in time, a sheer animal instinct 
for the preservation of her young, pre- 
cluding and often violating moral con- 
siderations. This misguided abnega- 
tion is the central theme of Come Home, 
Traveller, and it is paralleled by an ac- 
count of the grief which Louise’s dis- 
appearance precipitates in the lives of 
three of her intimates: her husband, a 
friend who alone knew the secret of 
the abnormal birth, and a former 


sweetheart who never stopped loving 
her. Lingering illness, tragic love, and 
unhappy marriage are only the high- 
lights of this inclusive catalogue. 


The 
scene is France between the two World 
Wars, and the author is quite success- 
ful in sketching in her background 
and in conveying the aimlessness and 
despair so rampant during the period. 
However, her too frequent use of 
melodramatic devices and coincidence 
and her effort to compress the entire 
range of human misery into one brief 
narrative vitiates her valiant attempt 
at high tragedy. 

Wind Across the World. By Dorothy 
Graham (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.75). The plot of Wind Across 
the World, which chronicles three 
decades in the lives of a few Anglo- 
American families in Shanghai’s Inter- 
national Settlement, serves as a frame- 
work for the author’s compassionate 
delineation of China and her people 
during a crucial period in their de- 
velopment. Beginning just before the 
turn of the last century when China 
was a feudal state and her exploited 
people were experiencing the first 
twinges of a realization of their poten- 
tial strength, it brings vivid perspec- 
tive to their early attempts to throw 
off domestic and foreign oppression. 
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The Boxer Rebellion, the fall of the 
Manchu dynasty, and the students’ 
revolution, culminating in the rise of 
Chiang Kai-shek all figure in the nar- 
rative which ends on a note of faith 
in the country’s eventual emergence 
as a strong and free nation. The 
author, has a deep affection for the 
cheerful, long-suffering Chinese peo- 
ple, which she points up by her satiric 
contempt for the shallow self-aggran- 
dizement motivating most of the in- 
habitants of the foreign colony. If 
more of them had shared the under- 
standing and enlightened policy of a 
few of their members, they might have 
eased rather than augmented (as they 
did) the violence attendant upon 
China’s struggle for freedom. 

Silver Fountains. By Dorothy Mac- 
kinder (New York: The Declan X. Mc- 
Mullen Co. $2.50). In her latest novel, 
Dorothy Mackinder, has sketched to 
the life the pastor and people of the 
tiny French village of Tourez. The 
Curé Chauvez is a kindly priest, a bit 
discouraged because he cannot teach 
his pietistic flock the ABC of Christian 
charity. Young and old seem obsessed 
by a spirit of malicious gossip and 
slander. The trouble begins when the 
rich and upright noble of Recollet, M. 
Corda, chooses a new governess, Laurel 
Orage, for his daughter Claudine with- 
out consulting his dead wife’s mother, 
a “very devout” woman but one “not 
lenient to the faults of others.” A 
drunken visitor at one of the village 
festivals talks maliciously of the gov- 
erness’s past life, and this starts the 
gossips on a campaign of spoken and 
written calumny. This is the setting 
of a delicately and artfully planned 
story characteristically French, in 
which the governess comes to spiritual 
maturity through the honest devoted 
Curé whose integrity causes him the 
loss of his parish. Miss Mackinder’s 
style is restrained and distinguished, 
her characterization perfect. 

Mrs. Mike. By Benedict and Nancy 
Freedman (New. York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $2.75). It is delightful, now and 
again, to run across a real romance, 
fresh and gay, untrammeled by psy- 
chological complexes, reactions or in- 
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hibitions, yet sophisticated enough to 
be read by an adult. Such is Mrs. 
Mike, and it deals with the life in the 
far North West of Katherine Mary 
O’Fallon, and her Canadian Mountie 
husband, Michael Flanagan. It is in 
no sense fine writing, but it is a whole- 
some, entertaining story of life en- 
dured and enjoyed in kindly service 
among Indians, half-breeds and white 
trappers to the accompaniment of the 
howling of wild things and the crash- 
ing of ice flows. Lack of the ordinary 
requirements of civilization bring 
tragedy to the home of Mike and 
Kathy, but their affection survives a 
period of estrangement, and the tale 
ends on a happy note. There seems to 
be a shying away from anything no- 
ticeably spiritual in the everyday lives 
of this undoubtedly Catholic pair, 
which may proceed from a lack of 
knowledge on the part of the authors, 
rather than from intent, but we do not 
like to hear, for example, little Irish 
Kathy explain her prayer to God in 
this fashion, “and by God, I meant 
God and the woods and the mountains 
and the unknown gods that the Indians 
knew.” It does not bear the stamp of 
one Katherine Mary O’Fallon Flana- 
gan! 

Dulcimer Street. By Norman Collins 
(New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
$3.00). Norman Collins, styled a mod- 
ern Dickens by some English review- 
ers, has given us in this long drawn 
out novel a striking sketch of the Lon- 
don of 1938, and a score of vivid por- 
traits of typical Londoners. We fol- 
low for three years the lives of the 
people in an apartment of No. 10 Dul- 
cimer Street, South London. They are 
drawn, to the life, but aside from the 
one decent family of Mr. Josser, the 
retired City clerk, they are for the 
most part disreputable citizens. Percy 
Boon is a garage worker who steals 
cars, murders his mistress and is sent 
to prison for life. Connie is a good- 
for-nothing hat-check girl in a second- 
rate night club, who finally drowns 
herself in the Thames. Mrs. Vizzard, 
the landlady, is an addle-pated spiritist, 
who falls in love with a fake medium. 
He, on the verge of their marriage, 
deserts her for a wealthy woman. One 
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must needs have the patience of Job 
to share the lives of this sordid crowd 
of Londoners for 637 pages. Dickens 
never bored us, Collins did. 

The Magnificent Barb. By Dana Far- 
alla (New York: Julian Messner, Inc. 
$2.50). Just after the Civil War, Sean 
Fitzgerald brought his wife and his 
blooded horses to his Georgia planta- 
tion. But despite the horseshoe he 
nailed over the threshold for luck, his 
plantation never prospered. His grand- 
son, Kevin, was a great horse lover. 
Reading about the white footed Godol- 
phin Barb, and seeing its picture in 
the Rand Stables near his home, he 
dreams that one day he will come 
across a horse with a white foot. How 


his dream came true is vividly told in 
this well written story. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Rhymes and Verses. 
Collected Poems for Young People. By 
Walter De La Mare. Drawings by 
Elinore Blaisdell (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $3.00). This new collection 
of all the poems of Walter De La Mare 
has the unmistakable flavor of an Eng- 
lish child’s nursery. The generation 
that grew up with A Child’s Garden of 
Verses will find a great deal that is 
familiarly combined with a whimsical 
touch. All the previously published 
poems have been compiled into sec- 
tions of similar subject. Nature, ani- 
mals, people, word pictures and stories, 
fact and fancy are presented with vivid 
appeal to the imagination, emotions, 
and understanding of young people. 
There is clarity of expression and hon- 
est meaning of words with only an oc- 
casional exception when sound sense 
is sacrificed to complete a couplet. A 
certain monotony of meter and con- 
tinual use of simile is evident but in 
most instances these are skillfully com- 
bined. Anyone who has enjoyed the 
lilting lines of “A Child’s Day,” felt 
the loneliness of “Nicholas Nye” or 
sensed the underlying appeal to the 
supernatural in “The Three Beggars” 
will appreciate the excellence of this 
work. The drawings in black and 
white are admirably suited to the text. 

Kilvert’s Diary—1870-1879. Edited by 
William Plomer (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.00). In his Introduction 
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A. L. Rowse compares this original 
work of great delicacy and beauty with 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journals. More- 
over he places it among the best dozen 
Diaries ever written in England. Fran- 
cis Kilvert was an Anglican curate, who 
spent nine years at Clyro in Radnor- 
shire, Wales, and at Langley Burrell 
in Wiltshire, England. At his death he 
left twenty-two notebooks of day by 
day jottings, from which selections 
have been made by the editor. He 
had the poet’s eye for beauty, sketch- 
ing vividly the woods and mountains 
and rivers of Central Wales, painting 
to the life the country gentry and the 
country people of his day. He is re- 
markably free from prejudice, though 
he occasionally criticizes the unnatural 
life of monks and speaks vaguely of 
“the errors of the Dark Ages.” He has 
a few criticisms of his own clergy, 
especially of the vicar who baptized 
without water. “He merely spits into 
his hand,” said a questioning parish- 
ioner. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Politeness 
in the Pews: Manners at Mass... Not 
to Mention at Other Times in Church; 
Catholic Education Is a Waste?, by 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J.; Race Riddles, The 
Whys of Discrimination, edited by 
Frank Riley (St. Louis: The Queen’s 
Work. 10 cents each). Visits to Jesus 
and Mary For Each Day of the Month, 
by Rev. William Raemers, C.SS.R.; The 
World We Won, by J. J. Walsh, S.J., and 
L. F. Cervantes, S.J. (St. Paul : Catecheti- 
cal Guild. 35 cents each). The Church, 
Bulwark of the Family, by Rev. Edgar 
Schmiedeler, 0.S.B., Ph.D. (New York: 
The Paulist Press. 5 cents). Some 
Devotions to the Lord Our God, Jesus 
Christ and to the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Mother of God; The Divine Liturgies 
of SS. John Chysostom and Basil the 
Great (Holy Mass) The Public Part. 
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Excerpts from “My Prayer Book-Moj 
Molitvennik” (Braddock, Pa.: From 
Author. 25 cents each). Come Visit 
With Me, compiled by Anne Francis 
(Chicago: Franciscan Herald Press. 
25 cents). The Order of Saint Augus- 
tine in the United States of America 
1796-1946, by Thomas F. Roland, O.S.A. 
(Villanova, Pa.: Villanova College. 25 
cents). National Catholic Educational 
Association Bulletin, May, 1947: Edu- 
cation and the Christian Home, by the 
Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D.; 
Fostering Vocations in Our Schools, by 
Mother Mary Dominic, O.P. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. $1.00 year). 

L’Ennemi International: Franco et 
V’Espagne en Pleine Lumiére (P. Q., 
Canada: Librairie Alphonsienne Ba- 
silique Sainte-Anne). Economic As- 
pects of Immigration; Immigration and 
Population Policy (New York: National 
Committee on Immigration Policy. 25 
cents each). Old Age and a Future 
Life, by. William F. Staunton; Notre 
Abri (Our Shelter), by D. D. Dillon 
(New. York: The William-Frederick 
Press. 50 cents each). Peace in the 
Atomic Age. Three Reports by Wil- 
frid Parsons, S.J., and Thomas H. 
Mahony (Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace. 10 cents). Atomic Challenge: 
Splitting the Atom, by William A. Hig- 
inbotham; Harnessing the Atom, by 
Ernest K. Lindley. Headline Series 
(New York: Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. 35 cents). 

International Conciliation: April, 
1947: The United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission. An Historical 
Survey of the Period, June, 1946, to 
March, 1947; May, 1947: The Develop- 
ment of UNESCO, Introduction by 
Howard E. Wilson (New York: Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace. 5 cents each). 





Our Contributors 


In March we introduced EDWARD 
JAMES SCHUSTER to our readers with 
an article, “Spain and the United Na- 
tions,” which drew from the Instituto 
de Cultura Hispanica of Madrid a 
warm letter of praise. He now writes 
with equal balance and penetration on 
a subject about which we certainly 
need enlightenment, “The Present 
Crises in Latin America.” Mr. Schuster 
spent five years as an infantry officer 
in the U. S. Army during World War II. 
and is at present vocational counselor 
and assistant professor of Modern Lan- 
guages at St. Thomas’s College, St. 
Paul. 


Ir is good to hear from BEATRICE 
BRADSHAW Brown’ (“Enlightened”) 
again and in the genre in which she 
excels and in which she first wrote 
for us, the short story. Miss Brown is 
at present in Newport, and is busily 
engaged in the final revision of a forth- 
coming novel. 


WE are always happy to present 
MICHAEL ‘DE LA BEDOYERE, M.A.(Oxon.) 
(“Christianity in Anglo-Saxon Poli- 
tics”), to our readers, being sincere 
admirers of his work and assiduous 
readers of the Catholic Herald, whose 
editor he has been since 1934. The 
latest of Mr. de la Bedoyere’s many 
books is No Dreamers Weak which was 
published in 1945. 


In “Bernardine Realino: The Uni- 
versity Years,” FRANCIS SWEENEY, S.J., 
a new contributor, gives us a section 
of a biography of a recently canonized 
Jesuit which he is preparing for fall 
publication. Mr. Sweeney is a theo- 
logical student in Weston College, 
Weston, Mass., a former editor of the 
Holy Cross Purple and reporter for 
The New York Times. His verse and 
prose have appeared in Commonweal, 
Spirit, Good Housekeeping, Thought, 
etc.; and he is represented in Alfred 
Noyes’s Golden Book of Catholic 
Poetry and other anthologies. 


Sister M. Humiuiata, I.H.M., who 
came to us first as a poet in March, 
1946, now gives us a piece of finely 
critical prose, “Religion and Nature in 
Father Tabb’s Poetry.” She seems to 
strike a truer balance of that poet’s 
vices and virtues than almost any other 
we have seen. Sister Humiliata, who 
is Professor of English at Immaculate 
Heart College, Los Angeles, holds her 
M.A. degree from the University of 
Southern California and her doctorate 
from Stanford University, and has had 
a distinguished scholastic career. 


As we read JAMES W. LANE’s “The 
Hudson River School of Art” we are 
made pleasantly conscious that, young 
as this country is, we have a definite 
cultural tradition. Mr. Lane, an occa- 
sional contributor of ours for the past 
seventeen years, and at present asso- 
ciate curator at the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, is the author of 
several books in his chosen field; the 
most recent, Three Centuries of Ameri- 
can Painting, appeared last year. 


THERE is real artistry in THomas P. 
McGovERN’s poignant story of “The 
Foolish Man.” The author, a native of 
Jersey City, is a student at Maryknoll 
Apostolic College, Clarks Summit, Pa.; 
we hope that his future missionary 
labors will not preclude the cultiva- 
tion of his literary gift. 


WE have had ample proof by this 
time that THomas F. Doyle is a man 
of many and varied interests and 
therefore we are not surprised that he 
he has something worthwhile to say 
on “The Catholic Church in Russia.” 
Irish born, he was taught his journal- 
istic ABC’s on ore of Dublin’s news- 
papers. He is now an American citi- 
zen and makes his home in this city. 


Poets: Seldom do we take a poem as 
long as Kurt BECKER’s “Sequel to 
Night,” and that we have done so is 
proof positive of its rare quality. Mr. 
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Becker is a Jesuit scholastic, Vene- 
zuelan by birth, and presently vaca- 
tioning at Keyser Island, Conn. This 
is his first contribution to our pages. 
All our other July poets are old 
friends: Exta C, Forses of Boston, 
who again inspired by her long years 
in India gives us “The Hindu Mother,” 
campanion piece to her last year’s 
“The Hindu Student.” EpitH (Mrs. 
GEORGE H.) Tatum, of Greenville, Ala. 
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(“A Sailor Speaks of His Wife’), turns 
her poetic gift to good advantage in 
making her somewhat shut-in life a 
very happy one. IRMA WASSALL, very 
widely published poet of Wichita, 
Kans., charms us again with her “Sere- 
nade Without Music,” and finally, 
Nancy Buckley (“Paradox”), of San 
Francisco, who has lost none of her 
grace during the score of years that 
she has written for us. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


Rev. FrRanx Bourne, C.S.P., art critic and educator, Professor of History and French, St. Paul’s 


College, Washington, D. C. 


Mary E, Brennan, editor and critic, member of the Editorial Staff of The Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, New York City; former Associate Editor of the Quarterly Bulletin; member of the 
Executive Board and Regent of the New York Chapter of the International Federation of 


Catholic Alumnae. 


Pau. DINKENS, PH.D., writer and critic, Professor of English, Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; contributor to various periodicals. 

FRik von KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN, PH.D., educator and author, New York City; formerly at Beaumont 
College, England, and Georgetown University, Washington, D. C.; former correspondent in 
Moscow; author of Gates of Hell, Menace of the Herd (under pseudonym F. S. Campbell), 


Moscow 1979, etc. 


Rev. JosepH McSoarey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 
Matcotm Moos, Pu.D., author and educator, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Johns Hop- 

kins University, Baltimore, Md.; author of A Study of Penal Administration in Alabama, 


etc. 


FREDERICK MorGAN, B.A., poet and critic, New York City; contributor to the Sewanee Review, etc. 





